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My Dear Countrymens 


YAMaFARMER, fettled afte? 4 variety 
| of fortunes, near the banks, of the river’ 
Delaware; in the province of Pennfylvania: 
I received a liberal education, and havé 
been engaged in the bufy f{cenes of life: But 
am now convinced, that a man may be as 
happy without buftle, as with it. My farm 
is fmall, my fervants are few, and good ; 
Thave a little money at intereft; I with for. 


no more: my employment in my own af- 


fairs is eafy ; and with a contented grateful 

mind, Io am compleatinge the number of 

days allotted to be nty divine goodnefs. 
Being mafter of my time, I {pend a good 


deal of it in a library, which I think the 


moft valuable part of my {mall eftate 3; and 
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being acquainted with two or three gentle> 
men of abilities and learning, who honour 
me with their friendfhip, I believe I have 
acquired a greater fhare of knowledge. in 
| hiftory, and the laws and conftitution of my 
country, than is generally attained by men 
of my clafs, many of them not being fo 
fortunate as I have been in the opportuni- 
| ties of getting informations => ie 
ye From infancy I was taught to love hama- 
nity and liberty. Inquiry and experience 
have fince. confirmed. my reverence-for the 
leffons then given me, by convincmg me 
more fully of their truth and excellence. 
Benevolence. towards mankind excites wifhes 
for their welfare, and fuch wifhes endear the 
means of fulfilling them. 'Thofe can be 
found in liberty alone, and therefore’ her 
facred caufe ought to be efpoufed iby every 
man, otf every occafion, to the utmoft of 
his power: as a charitable but poor per- 
fon doés hot withold his mite; becaufe he 
cannot relieve all the diftreffes of the mife-+ 
rable, fo let not any herieft mam fupprefs 
his fentiments concerning: freedom , however 
fmall their . influence is likely to be. Per 
haps he may ‘¢ * touch’ fome wheel’ that 
will have an effect’ greater that he expects. — 
Thefe being’ my fentiments, I ani encou~ 
raged to offer to you, my countrymen, my 
thoughts on fome late tranfactions, that in 
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may opinion are of the utmoft importance tq 
you. Confcious of my defects, I have wait- 
ed fome time, in, expectation of fecing the 
fubj ect treated by perfons much wits qua- 
Vifed for the tafk ; but being therein difap- 


pointed, and apprehenfive that longer delays. 


will be injurious, I venture at length to, re- 
quett. the attention of the public, praying 


only for one thing,—that is, that thefe lines 
may be yead scab le fame. zeal for the hap- 
pinefs of Britifh America, with which they, 


were wrote. 

With a good feat of furprife I have ob- 
ferved, that little notice has been taken of an 
act of parliament, asinjurious in its, principle 
to the liberties of thefe colonies, as the 
STAMP- ACT, was: mean. the act for fufe 
pending the legiflation of New-York, 

- 'The aflembly of that. government com-~ 
plied with a former a& of parliament, re- 
quiring certain provifions to be made for 
the troops in America, in every. par ticular, 
1, think, except the articles.of falt, pepper, 

and vinegar. In my opinion chev acted 
imprudently, confidering all circumftances, 
in not complying fo far, as would have 
given. fatisfacion, as. feveral colonies did: 

but my diflike of their conduct in. that 


3 inftance, has not, blinded me fo much, that 


I cannot plainly perceive, that they have 
been punifhed in a manner pernicious to 
American. freedom, and. juftly alarming to 
all the, colonies, 
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If the Britisn PARLIAMENT has a 
legal authority to order, that we fhall fur- 
nifh a fingle article for the troops here, and _ 
to compel obedience to that order; they 
have the fame right to order us to fupply 
thofe troops with arms, cloaths, and eyery 
neceflary, and to compel obedience to that 
order alo; in fhort, to lay any burdens 
they pleafe upon us. What is this but 
faxing us ata certain fum, and leaying to 
us only the manner of raifing it? How is 
this mode more tolerable Hine the STAMP 
AcT? Would that act have appeared more 
pleafing to AMErRIcANns, if being ordered 
thereby toraife the fum total of the taxes, 
the mighty privilege] had been left to them, 
of faying how much fhould be paid for 
an inftrument of writing on Pay and 
how much for another on parchment } 

An ac of parliament commanding us to 
do acertain thing, if it has any validity, 
is a tax upon us for the expence that accrues 
in complying with it, and for this reafon, I | 
believe, every colony on ¢he continent, that 
chofe to give a mark of their refpect for - 
GReatT-BRiTAIN, in complying with the 
act relating to the troops, cautioutly avoided 
the mention ‘or that act, left their conduét 
fhould be attributed to its fappofed obligas 
tion. 

The matter being thus ftated, the affembly 
of New-York either had, or had not a right 
to refufe fubmiffion to that act. If they 


had, and I imagine no AMERICAN will fay, 

they had not, then the parliament had no 

fight to compel them to execute it.—If they 
had not that right, they had no right to 
punifh them for not executing it; and there- 
fore had no right to fufpend cit legiflation, 
which is a punifhment: In fact, if the 
people of New-York cannot be eile taxed 
but by their own reprefentatives, they can- 
not be legally déprived of the privileges of 
making laws, only for infaitin g on that ex- 
alate « privilege of taxation. If they may 
be legally deprived in fuch a cafe of the 
privilege of making laws, why may they 
not, with equal reafon, be deprived of every 
other privilege? Or why may not every 
colony be treated in the fame manner, 

when any of them fhall dare to deny ie 
affent to any impofitions that fhall be di- 
rected ? Or what fionifies the repeal of the 
SramMp-ActT, if thefe colonies are to lofe 
their other inevile bes: by not tamely fur- 
rendering that of taxation ? 

‘There i is one confideration. arifin 2g from this 
fufpicion , which is not generally attended to, 
but fhews it’s importance very clearly. It was 
not neceffary that this fufpenfion {hould be 
caufed by an act of parliament. The crown 
might have reftrained the governor of New- 
York, even from calling the affembly toge- 
ther, by its prerogative in the royal govern. 
ments, - This oid I ae would have 
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been taken, if the conduct of the aflembly of 
New-York, had been regarded as an act of 
difobedience to the crown alone: but i is 
regarded as an act of ‘‘ difobedience to 
‘* the authority of the BriTisH LEG Tsun= 
‘ rureE.’’ This pives the fufpenfion a 
confequence vaftly more affecting. It is a 
parliamentary aflertion of the fupreme autho~ 
rity of the Britifh legiflature over thefe colo~ 
nies in the part of taxation; and is intend~ 
ed to comPpEL New-York unto a fabmiffion 
to that authority. It feems therefore to me 
as much a violation of the liberty of the peo- 
ple of that province, and confequently of all 
thefe colonies,as if the parliament had fent a 
number of regiments to be quartered upon 
them till they fhould comply. For it is evi- 
dent, that the fufpenfion is meant as a com- 
pulfion; and the method of compelling is to- — 
tally indifferent -It is indeed probable, that the 
fight of red coats, and the beating of drums 
would have been moft alarming,  becaufe 
people are generally more influenced by their 
eyes and ears than by their reafon : But who- 
ever ferioufly confiders the matter, muf{t 
perceive, that a dreadful ftroke is aimed at 
the liberty of thefe colonies: For the caufe 
of one is the caufe of all. If the parliament 
may lawfully deprive New-York of any of 
its rights, it may deprive any, or all the o- 
ther colonies of their rights ; and nothing: 
can poflibly fo. much encourage fuch at- 
tempts, as 2 mutual inattention to the in- 
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terft of eath other. To divide, and thus to 
defiroy , 3 is the firft political maxim in attack- 
ing thofe who are powerful by their union. 
He certainly isnot a wifeman, who folds his 
arms and repofeth himfelf at home, feeing: 
with unconcern the flames that have etic 
his neighbour’s houfe, without any endea- 
vours to extinguifh them. When Mr. Hamp- 
den’s fhip- money caufe, for three fhillingss 
and four-pence, was tried, all the people of 
England, with, anxious expectation, intereft- 
ed themfelves in the important decifion; and 
when the flighteft point touching the reas 
dom of a {ingle colony is agitated, Iearnctt- 
ly with, that all the reft may with equal ar- 

dour fapport their filter. Very much may 
be faid on this fubje&, but I hope, more at 
prefent i is unneceflary, 

With concern I bare obferved that two 
affemblies of this province have fat and ad- 
journed, without taking any notice of .this 
act, It may perhaps be afked, what would 
have been proper for them to he ' Iam by 
no means fond of inflammatory meafures. I 
deteft them.————I fhould be forry that any 
thing fhould be done which might juftly dif- 
pleafe our fovereign or our mother-country. 
But a firm, modeft exertion of a free {pirit, 
fhould never be wanting on public occafions. 
It appears to me, that it would have been 
fufficient for the Bambly, to have ordered 
our agents to reprefent to the King’s mini- 
fters, their fenfe of the fufpending act, and 
B2 
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to. pray for itsrepeal:. Thus we. fhonid haye 
borne our teftimony againtt j it; and might 
therefore reafonably expect “ier on a. like 
occafion, we might receive the fame aflift- 
ance from the other colonies. | 


%¢ Concordia res parve cr efcunt. 
Small things g grow great by concord... — 
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‘Beloved Gountrymen, 


F ‘HERE is another hg act of parlia- 


ment, which feems to me to be as 
deitructive to the liberty of thefe colonies, 
as that inferted in my laft letter; that i is, 
the act for granting the duties on paper, 
elafs, &c. It appears to me to be uncon- 
fintondl. 

‘The parliament unqueltionably poflefles a 
legal authority to regulate thes trade of 
Great-Britain, and all its calonies. Such 
an authority 3 is effential to the relation be- 
tween a mother country and its colonies ; 
and neceflary for the common good of all, 
He, who confiders thefe provinces as {tates 
difting from the Britifh Empire, has very 
flender notions of juffice, or of their inter efis, 
We are but parts of a whole; and there- 
fore there muft exifta power fomewhere, to 
prefi de, and preferve the connection in dae 
order. ‘This power is lodged in the parlia- 
ment ; and we are as much dependant on 


| Ge eut-Britein, asa perfectly free peoils cat 


be on another. 
Thave looked over every flatute relating 


to thefe colonies, from their firtt Cian 
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to this time ; and I find every one of them 
founded on this principle, til the Sramp- 
act adminiftration’. 4] before are cal- 
culated . to preferve or promote a mu- 
tualky beneticial intercourfe between the 
feveral conflituent parts Of phe enipivee 


¢ 


(2) For the fatisfaction of the reade er, recitals from 
former acts of parliament relating to thefe colonies 
{if are added.’ By comparing thefe with the modern ads, 
| he will perceive their great difference jn exprefiion 

and intention. ; 

The 12th Cha. II Chap. 18, which forms the founda- 
tion of the laws relating to our trade, by enacting that 
certian productions of the colonies fhall be carried to 

Eygland only, and that no goods fhall be imported from 
thie | plantations but in {hips belonging to England, Ire- 
lane, Wales, Berwick, or the Plantations, “ke. begins 
thus: For. the increafe of thipping, and encourape- 
ment of the navigation of this nation, wherein, under 
the good providence and protection of God, the wealth, 
fafety, and ftrength of this kingdom is fo eH 
concerned, Vee, 

The 15th Cha. H. Chap. 7. enforcing the fame regu- 
lation, affigns thefe reafons for it. de In ‘regard Bats 
Majetty’ s plantations, beyond the feas, are inhabited and 
peopled by his fubjects of this his kingdom of England ; 
for the maintaining a greater correfpondence and kind. 
nefs between them, and keeping them in a firmer de- 
pendence upon it, and rendering them yet more bene- 
ficial and advantageous unto it, in the further employ- 
ment and increafe « of Englith fhipping and feamen, vent 
of Enelith woolen, and “other manufactures and com- 
modities, rendering the navigation to and from the 
fame move fafe and cheap, and making this kingdom a 
Raple, not only of the commodities of thofe planta- 

_ tions, but alfo of the commedities of other countries 
and places for the fapplying of them ; and it being the 
ye of other nations to keep their plantations trade 
to themfelves,” &c. 

The 25th Cha. II. Chap, 7, made exprefsly “ for the 
better fecuring the plantation trade,”’ which impofes 
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and though many of them impofed du- 
tres on trade; yet thofe duties were always 
impofed with defign to reftram the com- 
merce of one part, that was injurious to ano+ 
ther, and thus to promote the general wel- 
fare. ‘The raifing a revenue thereby was 


duties on certain commodities exported from ore cols: 
ny to another, mentions this laft for impofing them: 
<< Whereas by one act pafled in the rath year of your 
Majelty’s reton, intitled, an act for encouragement of 
fhipping and navigation, and by feveral other laws, paf- 
fed fiice that time, it is permitted to thip, &c. fugars, 
tobacco, &c. of the prowth, &c. of any of your Maje- 
fty’s plantations in America &c. from the places of 
their growth, &c. to any other of your Majetty’s plan- 
tations in thofe parts, &c. and that without paying of 
cuftom for the fame, either at the lading or unlandin g 
the faid commodities, by means whereof the trade 
and navigation in thofe commodities from one planta. 
tion to another is préatly encreafed, and the inhabi 
tants of divers of thofe colonies, wet contenting them: 
felves with being fupplied with thofe commodities for 
their own ufe, free from all cuftems (while the fubjects of 


this your kingdom of England have paid great cuftoms 


and impofitions for whit of then hath been {pent here) 
but, contrary to the exprefs letter of the aforefaid laws; 
have brought into diverfe parts of Europe great quan. 
tities thereof, and do alfo vend great quantities thereof 
to the fhipping of other nations, who bring them into 
divers parts of Europe, to the great hurt and diminuti- 
on of your Majefty’s cuftoms, and of the trade and na. 
vigation of this your kingdom; for [the prevention 
thereof, &c. | , 

The 7th and 8th Will. III. Chap. a1, intitled, “ An 
act for preventing frauds, and regulating abufes in 
the plantation trade,” recites that, ‘* notwith{tandin 
diverfe acts, &c. great abuies are daily committed, to 
the prejudice of the Engliffy navigation, and the lofs of 
a great part of the plantation trade to this kingdom, by 
the artifice and cunning of ill difpofed perfons: for re- 
medy whereof, kc. And whereas in fome of his Majet- 
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never intended. Thus, the king by his judges 
in his courts of juftice; mmpofes fines, which 
ali together amount to a confiderable fum; 
and contribute to the fupport of govern+ 
ment: but this is merely a confequence a- 
rifing from reftriGions, which only meant to 


ty’s American plantations, a doubt or mifconftruction 
has arifen upon the. before mentioned acts; made in the 
a5th year of the reign of Charles Il. whereby cer- 
tain duties are laid upon the commodities therein enus 
merated (which by law may be tranfported from one 
plantation to another, for the fupplying ot each others 
wants) asif the fame were, by the payment of thofe 


duties in one plantation, difcharged from giving the fes 
ccurities intended by the aforelaid acts, made in the 12th 


2ad and 23d years of the reign of King Charles II. and 
confequently be at liberty to go to any foreign market 
in Europe,” &c. : ie cae 
_ The 6th Anne, Chap. 37, reciting the advancement of 
trade, &c. and encouragenient of fhips of war, &c. grants 
to the captors the property of all prizes carried into A- 
mnerica, fabject to fich cuftoms and duties, &c. as if thé 
fame had been firft imported into any part of Great- 
Britain, and from thence exported, &Xc. 

This was a gift to perfons acting under commiffions 
fromthe crown, and therefore it was reafonable that the 
terms prefcribed fhould be complied with———- moré 


‘efpecially as the payment of fuch duties was intends 


ed to give a preference to the productions of the Britifh 


colonies, over thofe of other colonies. However, being: 


found inconvenient to the colonies, about four years af- 
terwards, this act was, for that reafon, fo far repealed, 
by another act “ all prize goods, imported into as 
‘¢ ny part of Great- Britain, from any of the plantations, 
“‘ were liable to fuch duties only in Great-Britain, 
** as in cafe they had been of the growth and produce of 
*¢ the plantations.”’ &c. 3 

- The 6th Geo. II. Chap. 13, which impofes duties on 
foreign rum, fugar and molafles, imported into the co- 
lonies, fhews the reafon thus.— Whereas the welfare 
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keep peace, and prevent confufion ; and fure- 
ly a man would argue very loofely; who 
fhould conclude from hence, that the King: 
has a right to levy money in general upon 
his fubjects: Never cid the Britifh parliament, 
till the period abovementioned, think of im- 
pofing duties in America; FOR THE PUR- 
POSE OF RASING A REVENUE. Mr. Green- 


ville’s fagacity firft introduced this language, _ 


in the preamble to the 4th of Geo. Hi. Ch. 
15, which has thefe words—‘‘ And whereas 
it is juft and neceflary that A REVENUE BE 
RAISED IN YOUR MAJeEsTY’S SAID DOMI- 
ONS IN America, for defraying the ex- 
pences of defending, proteciig, and fecuring 
the fame: We your Majeity’s moft dutiful 
and loyal fubjects, THE COMMONS OF 
Great Britain, in parliament afiembled, 
C 


and profperity of your Majefty’s fugar coloniés in Ame- 
rica, are of the greateft confequence and importance to 
the trade, navigation and ftrength of this kingdom ; 
and whereas the planters of the faid fugar colonies, have 
of late years fallen under fuch great “ difcouragements 
that they are unable to improve or carry on the fugar 
trade, npon an equal footing with the foreign fugar 
colonies, without fome advantage and relief be given to 
them eon Great-Britain : 
for the good and welfare of your Majetty’ 5 fubje Cts, ce. 
‘The 2gth Geo. Il. Chap. 26. and the rit Geo. Ill. Chap. 
9. which contains 6th Geo. II. Chap. 13, declare, 
that the faid act hath, by experience, been found ufeful 


and beneficial. &c. Thefe are all the moft confiderable | 


{tatutes relating to the commerce of the colonies ; and 
it is thought to be utterly unneceflary to add any obfer- 
vations to thefe extracts, to prove that they were all in- 
tended folely as regulations of trade. 


For remedy whereof, and 
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being “defrous to make fomé provilion in 
the prefent feifion of parliament, towards 
raifiiio the aid revenue in America, -have 
rafclli cll to give and grant unto your Ma- 
jelty the feveral rates and duties herein after 
mentioned,’’ &c. 

A few fmnidles after camie the Stamp-aity | 
which reciting this, proceeds um the fame 
ftrange mode of expreflion, thus=-‘* Arab 
whereas it is juft and neceflary, that pro- 
vilion be made For RaIsiING A FURTHER REVEZ 
KUZ WLTHIN YOUR MAJESTY’ DOMENTONS In AME= 
Rica, towards defraying the faid expences; 
we yout Majefty’s modft dutiful and loyal fub- 


jects, the Commons of GreatT-BrIratyn, 


7F 


&c. Give and GRANT,’ &c~ as before. 
. Lhe laft act, granting duties wpom papery. 
c. carefully purfues thefe modern prece~ 
dents. The preamble is, ‘‘ Whereas it is 
expedient that a revenue fhould be raifed in 
your Majelty’s dominions in Amierica, for 
making: amore certain and adequate pro- 
ation fox ithe defrayine the charge of the 
adminiiration of juttice, and the {apport of 
civil. government in fuch provinces, where 
it fhall be found neceflary ; and towards 
ihe further defrayinge the expences of de- 
tending, protecting and fecuring the faid do- 
minions, we your Mayjefty’s inet dutiful and 
loyal fubjeéts, the Commons or GREAT- 
ERITAIN, Xc. give and grant,’’ &e.as before. 
Here we may obferve an authority expre/ly’ 
claimed to impofe duties on thefe colonies ;. 
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mot for the regulation of trade; not for 
the prefervationor promotion of a mutually 
beneficial intercourfe between the. feveral 
conftituent parts of the empire, heretofore 
the fole objects of parliamentary mititutions ; 
but for the fingle purpofe of levying money 
wpon USey 
_ This I call an' innovation ; and a soph 
dangerous innovation. It may perhaps be 
objected, that Great-Britain has a right to 
lay what duties fhe pleafes. upon her ° ex 
ports, and it makes no difference to us, 
whether they are paid here or there. 
_ Tosthis J anfwer. Thefe colonies require 
many things for their ufe, which the laws 
of Great-Britain prohibit them from getting 
any where but from her, Such are paper 
and glats. : 


({b) It is worthy obfervation how quickly fubfidies, 
granted in forms ufual and accuftomable (iho’ heavy) 
ere borne ; fuch a power hath ufe and cuftom. On the 
other fide; what difcontentment and difturbances fub- 
fidies formed. on new moulds do raife (fuch an inbred 


hatred novelty doth hatch) is evident by examples of 


former times. Lerd Cock’s 2d inftitute, p. 73. 

{e) Some people, whefe minds feem incapable of n- 
niting two ideas, think that Great-Britain has the fame 
right to impofé duties on the exports to thefe colo- 
nies, as on thofe to Spain and Portugal, &c. Such per- 
fons attend. fo much to. the idea. of exportation, that they 
entirely drop,that of the connection between the mother 
country and her colonies. If Gteat-Britain had always 
claimed, and exercifed an authority to compel Spain and 
- Portugal to. import, manufactures from her only, the ca- 
fes would be parallel: But as fhe never pretended to 
fuch a right, they are at liberty to get them where they 
pleafe ; and if they chufe to take them from her, rather 
than from other nations, they voluntary confent to pay 
the duties impofed on them. 
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That we may be legally, bound to pay any 
general duties on thefe commodities, relative 
to the regulation of trade, is granted ; but 
we being obliged by her les to take them 
from Ged Britain, any fpecial duties im~ 
pofed on their exportation fa us only, with 
intention to raife a revenue from us only, are 
as much taxes upon us, as thofe impofed by 
the Stamp- act. 

What is the difference in fubfiance and 
right, whether the fame fum is raifed upon 
us by the rates mentioned in the Stamp-act, 
onthe wfeof the paper,or by thefe duties, on 
the importation of it. It is nothing but the 
edition of a former book, with a new title 
page. 
|, Suppofe the duties were made payable in 
Great-Britain ¢ 

It fignifies nothing to us, whether they 
are to be paid here or there. Had the 
Stamp-adt dire&ed, that all the paper fhould 
be landed in Florida, and the duties paid 
there, before it was HigaehE to the Britifh 
Colonies, would the at have raifed lefs mo- 
ney upon us, or have been lefs deftructive 
of our a8 at ? By no means: For as we 
were under a neceflity of ufing the paper, 
we fhould have been under the neceflity of 
paying the dutics, Thus, in the prefent 
cafe, a like necefiity will fabje& us, if this 
act continues in force, to the payin, of the 
duties now impofed , | 4 
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Why was the Stamp-ad then fo pernicious 
to freedom ? Itdid not enact, that every 
gaan in the colonies fbould buy a certain 
quantity of paper—No: It only directed, 
that no inftrument of writing fhould be 
valid in law, if not made on ftamp paper, 
&ce. 

The makers of that a&t knew full well, 
that the confufions that would arife upon 
the difufe of writings would compet the 
colonies to ufe the ftamp paper, and 
therefore to pay the taxes impofed. For 
this reafon the Stamp-act was {aid to be a 
law THAT WOULD EXECUTE ITSELF, For the 
very fame reafon, the laft act of parliament, 
if it is granted to have any force here, will 
execute itfelf, and will be attended with the 
yery fame confequences to 4merican Liberty, 

Some perfons perhaps may fay, that this 
act lays us under no neceflity to pay the du- 
ties impofed, becaufe we may ourfelves ma- 
nufacture the articles on which they are 
Jaid ; whereas by the Stamp-act no inftru- 
ment of writing could be good, unlefs made 
on Britifh paper, and that too ftampt. 

Such an objection amounts to no more 
than this, that the injury refulting to thefe 
colonies, from the total difufe of Britifh pa- 
per and glafs, will not be fo afflicting as that 
which would have refulted from the total 
difufe of writing among them; for by that 


means even the ftamp-act might have been - 
eluded. Why then was it univerfally detef- 
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ted by them as flavery itfelf? Becaufe it 
prefented to thefe deyoted provinces nothing 
but a choice of calamities, imbittered by 
indignities, each of which it was unworthy 
_of freemen to bear. But is no injury a vie 
olation of right but the greats fs injury! if 
the eluding the payment of the duties im- 
Hi pofed by dine ftamp-act, would have fabject- 
if ed us to a more paca veer inconvenience, than 
the eluding the payment of thofe inapaghe by 
the late act; does it therefore follow, that 
the laft is no violation of our rights, though 
it is calculated for the fame purpofe that the 
other was, that is, to raife money upon us, 
WITHOUT OUR CONSENT ? — 
This would be making right to confit, 
not in an exemption fort injury, but from | 
a certain degree of injury. | 
But the objectors may further fay, ya 
we fhall fuftain no injury at all by the difufe 
of Britith paper and glafs,. We night not, 
if we could make as much as we want, 
But can any man, acquainted with Amoeri- 
ca, believe this poflible? I am told there 
are but two or three glafs-houfes on this 
continent, and but very few paper-nulls ; 
and fuppofe more fhould oe erected, a long 
courfe of years muft elapfe, before they can 
be brought to perfection. This continent 
is a Cour att ye of planters, farmers, and fifh- 
ermen 5 not of manufacturers. The diffi- 
euity of eftablifhing particular x manufactures 
in tuch a country, is, almotft infuperable. 
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fork one manufacture is connected with o- 
thers im fach a manner, that it may be faid 
to be inipoflible to eftablifh one or two, 
without eftablifhing feveral others. The 


experience of many nations may convince | 


us of this truth. 

Inéxpreffible therefore muft be our di- 
flrefles in évading the late acts, by the dif- 
afe of Britith paper and glafs. Nor will this 
be the extent of our misfortunes, if we ad= 
mit the lepality of that act. 

Great-Britain has prohibited the manu- 
fa&uring iron and fteel in thefe coloniés, 
watcha: any objection being made to her 
right of doing it. The Hike right fhe mutt 
have to prohibit any other manufacture a- 
mong us. Thus fhe is poflefled of an undif~ 
puted precedent on that pomt. ‘Ehis autho- 
rity, fhe will fay, i founded on the original 
intention of fettling thefe colonies ; that is, 
that fhe fhould manufacture for them, and 


that they fhould fapply her with materials. 
The equity of this policy, fhe will alfo fay, 
has been univerfally acknowledged by the: 


colonies, who never have made the lealt ob- 


jection to ftatutes for that purpofe; and will 


further appear by the mutual benefits flowing 
from this ufage, ever fince the fettlement of 
thefe colonies. | 

Gur great advocate; Mr. Pitt, ™m his 


fpeéches on the debate concerning: the repeal. 


of the Stamp-act, acknowledged, that Great 
Britain could nar een our Be Shin reas His 
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words are thefe— ‘* This kingdom, as the 

! fupreme governing and legiflative power; 
; has always bound the colonies by her regu~ 
lations and refirictions in trade, in navigati- 

on, in manufactures———in every thing, ex- 
cept that of taking their money out of their 

pockets, WITHOUT THEIR CONSENT.” A-~ 

| gain he fays, ‘‘ We may bind their trade, 
CONFINE THEIR MANUFACTURES, and 
f exercife every power whatever, except that 
of taking money out of their pockets, wiTH~ 

| OUT THEIR CONSENT. 

| Here then, let my countrymen, RovusE& 
yourfelves, and behold the ruin hanging o- 

ver their heads. If they ONCE admit, that 
Great-Britain may lay duties upon her ex- 
portations to us, for the purpofe of levying 

money on us only, fhe then will have nothing 

to do, but to lay thofe dutics on the arti- 

cles which fhe prohibits us to manufacture— 

and the tragedy of American liberty is finifh- 

ed. We have been prohibited from procuring 
manufactures, in all cafes; any where but 

from Great-Britain, (excepting linens, which 

: we are permitted to import directly from 
Ireland). We have been prohibited, in fome 

cafes, from manufacturing for ourfelves 5 

We are therefore exactly in the fituation of a 

city befieged, which is furrounded by the 

works of the befiegers in every part but one. 

If that isclofed up, no ftep canbe taken, but 

to furrender at difcretion. If Great-Briatain 
can order us to come to her for neceflaries we 
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want, and can order us to pay what taxes 
fhe pleafes before we take them away, or 
when we have them here, we are as abje& 
flaves, as France and Poland can fhew in 
wooden fhoes, and with uncomed hair.* 

Perhaps the nature of the neceflities of the 

dependant ftates, caufed by the policy oi a 
governing one, for her own beuefit, may 
be elucidated by a fac mentioned in hiftory. 
When the Carthaginians were pofiefied of 
the ifland of fardinia, they made a decree, 
that the Sardinians fhould not get corn, 
any other way than from the Carthaginians. 
“Then, by impofing any Cuties they would, 
they drained trom the ie al Sardini- 
ans any fums they pleafed ; and whenever 
that opprefied people mace the leaft move- 
ment to affert their liberty, their tyrants 
itarved them to death or fubmiffion. “his 
may be called the moft perfect kind of po- 
litical neceflity . 

From what has been faid, I think this un- 
ee tiosenible conclufion may be deduced, 
that when a ruling {tate obliges a degendithie 
{tate to take certain commodities from her 
alone, it is implied i in the nature of that obli- 
gation; and is eflentially requifite to give it 
the leaft degree of jultice ; - and is infeparably 

D 


(-) The peafants of France wear wooden fhoes ; and 
the vaffals of Poland are remarkable for matted hair, 
which never can be comed. 
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united with it, in order to preferve any fhare 
of freedom to the dependant ftate ; that thofe 
commodities fhould never be loaded with 
duties for the fole purpofe of levying money 
on the dependant fate. , 

The place of paying the duties impofed 
by the late act, appears to me therefore to 
be totally immaterial. The fingle queition is, 
whether the parliament can legally impofe 
duties to be paid by the people of thefe colo- 
nies only FOR THE SOLE PURPOSE OF RAIS~ 
ING A REVENUE, on commodities which lhe 
obliges us to take from her alone; or, m e- 
ther words, whether the parliament can le- 
gally take money out of our pockets, without 
our confent. If they can, our boafted liber- 
ty is but 


Vox et preterea nihil, 
A found, and nothing elfz. 
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Beloved Countrymen, 


REJOICE to find, that my two former 
letters to you, have been generally re- 
eed with fo much fayour by fuch of. you 
whofe fentiments I have had an opportunity 
of knowing, Could you look into my heart, 
ou would inftantly perceive an ardent affec- 
tion for your perfons, a zealous attachment 
to your interelts, a lively refentment of e- 
very infult and injury offered to your honour 
or happinefs, and an inflexible refolution to 
aflert your rights, to the utmolt of my | 
weak power, to be the only motives that 
have engaged me to addrefs you. 

Iam no further concerned in any thing 
affecting America, than any one of you, and 
when liberty leaves it I. can quit it much 
more conveniently than moft of you; bat 
while divine providence, that gave me exi{- 
tence in a land of freedom, permits my 
head to think, my lips to fpeak, and my 
hand to move, [I fhall fo highly and grate- 
fully value the bleffing: recelyed, as to take 
care that my filence and inactivity fhall not 
give my implied affent to any act degrading 
my brethren and myfelf from the birthright - 
Dawe 
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| wherewith heaven “itfelf “© hath made us 
ie POC 
in see I am to learn, that there are fome 
few perfons,_ fhake their heads with folemn 
i 7 motion, and pretend to wonder what can 
be the meaning of thefe letters. ‘+ Greats 
Eritain, they fay, is too powerful to con- 
ai teud with; ihe is determined to opprefs US 5 
} it is In vain to fpeak of right on one fide, 
a when there is power on the other; when we 
are itrong enough to refift, we fhall attempt 
| ; but now we are not lirong enough, and 
hush we had better be quiet; “it figni- 
fies nothing to convince us that our rights 
are invaded, when we cannot defend them, 
and if we fhould get into riots and tumults 
about the late act, it will only draw down 
heavier Hisicaiire upon us.” | 
What can fuch men defign? What da 
their grave obfervations amount to, but this 
~——‘‘. that thefe colonies, totally regardlef 
of their liberties, fhould commit them, 
| with humble refignation, to chance, time , 
Mi and the tender mercies of minifier¢.* 
Are thefe men ignorant, that ufurpations, 
which might have been fuccefsfully oppofed 
iI at firft, acquire ftrength by continuance, 
| and ii become irrefiftible ? Do they con- 
4 demn the conduct of thefe colonies, concern- 
‘| ing the sds ad ? Or have they firdot its 
faccefsful 1 ilue? Ought the colonies at that 
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| time, -iniftead of acting as they did, to have 


truited for relief, to the fortuitous events of 


futurity? If it is needlefs ‘* to {peak of 


rights’? now, it was as needlefs then. If the 
behaviour of the colonies was prudent and 
glorious then, and fuccefsful too 3 it will be 
equally prudent and glorious to AE in the 
fame manner now, if our rights are equal+ 
ly invaded, and may be as faccefsful. 
‘Therefore it becomes neceflary to enquire, 
whether ‘* our rights are invaded.’? To 
talk of << defendine’’ them, as if they could 
be no otherwife ‘ depondeal 2 than by arms; 
is as much out of the way, as if a man 
having a choice of feveral roads to reach hig 


journey’s end, fhould prefer the worft, for 


no other reafon, than becaufe it is the worft, 

As to ‘* riots and tumults,’”’ the gentle~ 
men who are fo apprehenfive of them, are 
much miftaken, if they think, that orievan- 
ces-cannot be edoeilesl er (ih aliitt 
ANEGE Go» %/) 
eg hy will now tell the gentlemen, what is 
«¢ the meaning of thefe letters.’? The mean- 
ing of them is, to convince the people of 
thefe. colonies, that they are at this moment 
expofed to the moft imminent dangers ; and 
to perfuade them immediately, vigouroutly, : 
and. unamimoutly, to- exert themfélves, in 
the moft firm, but moft arate maymner 
for obtaining elif 

The caufe of liberty is a cafe of toa 
much: dignity, to be fullicd by turbulence 
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Ck : and tumult. It ought to be maintained in @ 4 
\ manner fuitable to her nature. ‘Thofe who | 
ih engage in it, fhould breathe a fedate, yet 
\ fervent fpirit, animating them to actions ~ 


i of prudence, juftice, modeity, bravery, hu- — 
i . manity, and magnanimity. : 
i To fuch a wonderful degree were the an- 
Hi tient Spartans, as brave and as free a people 
as ever exifted, infpired by this happy tem- 
a perature of fail that rejecting even in their 
battles the ufe a trumpets, and other inftru- 
ments for exciting heat and rage,they march-  — 
1) ed up to fcenes of hayock and horror, with 
the found of flutes, to the tunes of which 
their fteps kept pace— ‘‘ exhibiting, as Plu- — 
‘© tarch fays, at once a terrible and delightful 
me oti pints, and proceeding with a deliberate 
: oe —'€¢ yalour, full of hope and good affurance, _ 
| ¢¢ as if fome divinity had infenfibly affifted . 
$¢ them.’’ 
I hope, my dear countrymen, that you 
i will in every colony be upon your guard a- 
i gaint thofe who may at any time endeavour 
l to ftir you up, under pretences of patriotifm, 
i to any meafures difrefpectful to our fovereign 
ii and our mother. country. Hot, rafh, difor- 
it derly proceedings, injure the reputation ofa 
i people as to wifdom, valour and virtue, — 
1 without procuring them the leaft benefit. I~ | 
a pray God, that he may be pleafed to infpire _ 
: you and your pofterity to the lateft ages — 
with that {pirit, of which I have an idea, but 
i find a difficulty to exprefs; to exprels in — 
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the bef{ manner I can;I mean a fpirit that 

fhall fo guide you, that it will be impoflible 

to determine, whether an 4merican’s cha 

racer is moft diftinguifhable for his loyalty 

to his fovereign, his duty to his mother coun~ 

try, his love of freedom, or his affection for 

his native foil. 

Every government, at fome time or other; 
falls into wrong meafures; thefe may pro- 
ceed from miftake or paffion. But every 
{uch meafure does not diffolve the obligati- 
on between the governors and the governed ; 
the miftake may be corrected; the patlion 
may pafs over. 

It is the duty of the governed; to endea~ 
your to rectify the miftake; and appeafe the 
paffion. They have not at firft any other 
tight, than to reprefent their grievances, and 
to pray for redrefs, unlefs an emergence 4s 
fo prefling, as not to allow time for receiv- 
ing an anfwer to their applications which 
rarely happens. If their applications are dif- 
~ regarded, then that kind of eppofition be- 

comes juftifiable, which can be made with- 
out breaking the laws, or difturbing the pub- 
lic peace: This confiits im the prevention of 
the oppreflors reaping advantage from their 

_oppreflions, and not im their punithment. For 
experience may teach them what reafon did 
not; and harih methods, cannot be proper, 
till milder ones have failed. 

If at length it becomes undoubted, that 
an inveterate réfolation is formed to annihi- 
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Jate the liberties of the governed, the Englifh 
hiltory affords frequent examples of refiftance 
by forces What particular circumftances will ; 
in any future cafe juitify fuch reiiltance,; can 
fever be afcertained till they happen. Per- 
haps it may be allowable to fay, generally, 
that it never can be juftifiable, until the peos 
ple are FULLY CONVINCED, that any fur- i 
ther fabmiffion will be deltruciive to theiy 
happinefs. | j 

When the appeal is made to the fword, ( 
highly probable ic is, that the punifhment » y 
will exceed the offence; and the calamities 
attending on war out weigh thofe preceding — 
it. Thefe confiderations of juftice and pru- © 
dence, will always have great intiuence with 

‘ood and wife men. 

To thefe reflections on this fubje&, it re- 
mains to be added, and ovight for ever to be 
‘remembred: that refiftance in the cafe of 
colonies againft their mother country, is ex~- 
‘tremely different from the refiftance of a 
people againit their p rince. A nation may 
change their King or race of Kings, and re- 
tain their antient form of government, be 
gainers by changing. Thus Great-Britain, ~ 
under the illuftrious houfe of Brunfwick, a — 
houfe that feems to flourifh for the happinefs 
ef mankind, has found a felicity, unknown 
in the reigns of the Stuarts. But if once we 
are {eparated from our mother country, what 
new form of government shall we accept, or. 
when fhall we find another Britain to fupply 
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our lofs? Torn from the body to which we 
are united by religion, liberty, laws, affecti- 
ons, relations, language, and commerce, we 
mult bleed at evevy vein. 

In truth, the profperity of thefe provinces 
ts founded in their dependance on Great- 
Britain ; and when fhe returns to ‘* her old 
‘¢ good humour, and old good nature,’’ as 
Lord Glerendon exprefles it, I hope they 
will always efteem it their duty and intereft, 
as it moft certainly will be, to promote her 
welfare by all the means in their power: 

We cannot ac& with too much caution 
in our difputess Anger produces anger 5 
and differences that might be accommodated 
by kind and refpectful behaviour, may by 
imprudence be changed to an incurable rage. 

In quarrels between countries, as well as 
‘ni thofe between individuals, when they have 
rifen toa certain heighth, the firft caufe of 
diffention is no longer remembred, the minds 
of the parties being wholly engaged in re- 
colle&ing and refenting the mutual expref- 
Gions of their diflike. When feuds have 
reached that fatal point, all eonfiderations 
of réafon and equity vanith; and a blind 
fury governs, or rather confounds all things. 
A people no longer regards their intereft, 
but the gratification of their wrath. The 
fway of the Cleon’s, ° and Clodius’s, the de- 

(4) Cleon was a popular firebrand of Athens and 


Clodius of Rome ; each of them plunged his country 
into the deepeft calamities. 
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figning and deteftable flatters of the prevaily 
mg paffion, becomes: confirmed. 

Wife and good men im vain oppofe the 
ftorm, and may think them{felves fortunate, 
if, endeavouring: to preferve their ungrateful 
fellow citizens, they donot ruin themfelves. 
Their prudence will be called bafenefs ; their 
moderation, guilt ; and if their virtue does 
not lead them to deftruction; as that of 
many other great and excellent perfons has 
done, they may furvive, to receive from their 
expiring country, the madarahil glory of her 
acknowledgment, that their councils, if re~ 
garded, would have faved her. > ae 

The conftitutional modes of obtaining re~ 
lief, are thofe which I would with to fee 
purfued on the prefent occafion, that is, by 
petitioning of our affemblies, or, where they 
are not permitted to meet, of the people 
to the powers that can ‘sférd us relief. 

We have an excellent prince, in whofe 
good difpofitions towards us we may confide. — 
We have a generous, fenfible, and humane 


“nation, to whom we may apply. They 


may be deceived : they may, by artfulmen, 
be provoked to anger againit us ; but I can- 
not yet believe they will be crnel or unjuft 5 
or that their anger will be implacable. Let 
ms behave like dutiful children, who have 
received unmerited blows from a beloved 
parent. Let uscomplain to our parents ; 
but let our complaints fpeak at the fame 
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time, the language of affliction and venera- 
tion. 

If, however, it fhall happen by an unfortue 
nate courfe of affairs, that our applications 
to his Majefty and the parliament for the 
redrefs, prove ineffectual, let us then take 
another ftep, by witholding from Great- 
Britain, all the advantages {he has been ufed 
to receive from us. ‘Then let us try, if our 
ingenuity, induftry, and frugality, will not 
give weight to our remonftrances. Let us 
all be united with one fpirit in one caufe. 
Let us invent ; let ns work; let us fave; let 
us at the fame time, keep up our claims, and 
ynceafingly repeat our complaints; but 
above all, let us implore the protection of 
that infinite good and gracious Being, ‘* by 
‘¢ whom kings reign and princes decree 
‘¢ juftice.”? 


‘© Nil defperandum.”’ 
Nothing is to be def{paired of. 
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Beloved Countrymen, 


. N objection, I hear, has been been made 
againft what I afer in my fecond lct- 

ter, which I would willingly clear up before 
I proceed. ‘¢ There is,’’ fay thefe objec- 
tors ‘¢ a material difference between the 
¢¢ Stamp-act and the late act for laymg a 
¢6 duty on paper, &c, that juftifies the con- 
6¢ duct of thofe who oppoted the former, 
‘© and yet are willing to fubmit to the lat- 
€¢ ter, The duties impofed by the Stamp- 
$¢ a&, were internal taxes, but the prefent 
¢¢ are external, which therefore the partite 
( ment may have a right to impofe.”’—— 
To this J anfwer, with a total denial of the 


power of parliament to lay upon thefe colo= 


nies any tax whatever. 

_ This point being fo important to this and 
to all fuceeeding: enerations, Iwih to be 
pias Has eaDe : 

‘To. the word ‘* Tax,’’ I annex that 
meaning which the conftitution and hiftory 
of England require to be annexed to it; 
that it is, an impofition on the fubject for 
the fole purpofe of levying money. 

In the éarly ages of our monarchy, the 


fervices. rendered to the crown, for the 
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general good, were perfonal;* but in pro- 
grefs of time, fuch inftitutions being found 
inconvenient, certain gifts and grants of 
their own property were made by the peo- 
ple, under the feveral names of aids, tal- 
lages, talks, taxes, fubfidies, &c. Thefe 
were made as may be collected even from 
the names for public fervice, ‘‘ upon need 
and neceffity,’’’ all thefe fums were levied 
upon the people by virtue of their voluntary 
gift.° The defignof them was to fupport 


(a2) It is very worthy of remark, how watchful our 
wife anceftors were, leaft thefe fervices fhould be extend- 
ed beyond the limits of the law. No man wasbound to 
go out of the realm to ferve, and therefore even in the 
conquering reign of Henry V. when the martial f{pirit 
of the nation was inflamed by fuccefs to a great degree, | 
they {till carefully guarded againit the eftablifhment of 
illegal fervices. Lord Chief Juftice Coke’s words are 
thefe, “* When this point concerning maintainance of 
wars out of England came in queflion, the Commens did 
make their continual claim of their antient freedom and 
birth-right, as in the firft of Henry V. and 7th of Hens 
ry V. &c. the Commons made proteft that they were 
not bound to the maintainance of war in Scotland, Iree' 
Jand, Calais, France, Normandy, or other foreign parts, 
and caufed their protefts to be entered into the parliae 
ment roll, where they yet remain ; which, in effect, a 
greeth with that, which upon the like occafion was made 
in the parliament of 25. E. 1.” 2d Inft, p. 528, | 

(5) 4. Inft. p. 28. 

(c) Rege Anglia nihiltale, nifi convocatis primis ordinibus 
¢? affentiente Fale Sufcipiunt. Phil. Comines, 

Thefe gifts entirely depending on the pleafure of the 
donors, were proportioned to the abilities of the feveral 
ranks of people, who pave, and were regulated by their 
opinion of the public neceflities.. Thus Edward [. had 
in his 11th year a thirteenth from the laity, a twentieth 
from the clergy ; in his 22d year, a tenth from the lai- 
ty, a fixth from London, and other corporate towns, 
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the national honour and intereft. Some of. 
thofe grants comprehended duties ariling 
from trade, being imports on merchandizes. 
Thefe Chief fuftice Coke clafles ‘* under 
*¢ fubfides’? * and ‘‘ parliamentary aids.’’ 
They are alfo called ‘‘ cuftoms.’? But 
whatever the name was, they were always 
confidered as gifts of the people to the 
crown, to be employed for public ufes. 
Commerce was at a low ebb, and moft 
-furprifing inftances may be produced, how 
little it was attended to, for a fucceflion of 
ages. The terms that have been mentioned, 
and among the reft that of ‘‘ tax,’’ had 


half of their benefices from the clergy ; in his 23d year, 
an eleventh from the barons and others, a tenth from 
the clergy, and a feventh from the burgeffes, &c. 

| Humie’s Hiftery of England. 

The fame difference in the grants of the feveral ranks, 
~ is obfervable in other reigns. In the famous ftatute 
de tallagio non concedendo, the King enumerates the fe 
veral ciaffes, without whofe confent he and his heirs. 
fhould never fet or levy any tax. ‘ Nullum tallagium 
“vel auxilium, per nos, velharedes noflros, in regno noftre 
‘© ponatur feu levetur, fine voluntare et affenfu archiepifcopo= 
“< rum, epifcoporum, comitum, baronum, militum, burgenfix 
“* um, et aliorum liberorum de regno nofiro.” 34 E. I. 

Lord Chiet Jultice Coke in his comment on thefe 
words, fays, * for the quieting of the Commons, and for 
a perpetual and conitant law forever after, both in this 
and other like cafes, this act was made.” “ Thefe words 
are plain without {cruple. ; abfolute without any fav- 
ing.” 2 Cocke’s Inft. p. 522, 523- 

Little did the venerable judge imagine, that ‘ other 
“* like cafes’? would happen, in which the {pirit of this. 
Jaw would be defpifed by Englifhmen, the poflerity of 
thofe who made it. 


(2) 4. Inft. p. 28. 
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obtained a national, parliamentary meaning’; 
drawn from the principles of the conftitu« 
tion, long before any Englifhmen: thought 
of regulations of trade ** by impofmg 
duties.”” . “34 
Whenever we fpeak of taxes among 
Englifhmen, let us therefore fpeak of them 
with reference to the intentions with which, 
and the principles on which they have been 
eftablifhed. “This will give certainty to our 
expreffion, and fafety to our conduct: but 
‘€ when we have in view the liberty of 
thefe colonies, and the influence of ‘* taxes’? 
laid without our confent, we proceed in any 
other courfe, we purfue a Juno‘ indeed, 
but fhall only catch a cloud « ee 
In the national parliamentary fenfe in- 
fitted on, the word ‘* tax”? ‘ was certainly 
whderftood by the congrefs at New-York, 
whofe refolvyes may be faid to form the Ame- 
rican ‘¢ bill of rights.”’ I am fatisfied that 
the corigrefs was of opinion, that no impo- 
fitions could be legally laid on the people of 
thefe colonies for the purpofe of levying 
moncy, but by themfelves or their reprefen- 
tatives. | | SSacy 
The third, fourth, fifth, and fixth refolves 
are thus exprefled. : 


' (c) The godde&S of empire, in the heathen mytholo- 

gy. Acording to an ancient fable, Ixion purfued her, 
ut the e{caped by a cloud which fhe threw in his way. 
(f) In this fenfe Montefquieu ufes the word ‘ tax”, 

in his 13th book of Spirit of Laws. } 
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Bite st* ehhat itt 3s infeperably effential to 
the freedom of a people andthe undoubted 
right of Englifhmen, that no tax be impofed 
on them, but with their own confent, given 
perfonally or by their reprefentatives.”’ 

IV. ‘¢ That the people of the colonies 
are not, and from their local circum{ftances 
cannot be reprefented in the Houfe of Com- 
mons, in Great-Britain ”’ 

V. ‘* That the only reprefentatives of the 
‘people of the colonies, are the perfons cho- 
fen therein by themfelves; and that no 
taxes ever have been, or can be conftitution- 
ally impofed on them, but by their refpective 
legiflatures.”’ 

VI. ‘* That all fupplies to the crown 
being free gifts of the people, it is unrea- 
fonable and inconfiftent with the principles 
and fpirit of the British conftitution, for the 
people of Great-Britain to grant to his }ia- 
jefty the property of the colonies.”’ ? 

Here is no diftinction made, between in- 
ternal and external taxes. It is evident 
from the fhort reafoning thrown into thefe 
refolves that every impofition ‘‘ to grant to 
‘© his Majefty the property of the colonies,”’ 
was thought a ‘‘ tax;’’? and that every 
fach impofition if laid any other way ‘‘ but 


with their confent, given perfonally, or by 


their reprefentatives,’’ was not only °° un- 
‘< yeafonable, and inconfiftent with the prin- 
*¢ ciples and {pirit of the Britifh conititu- 
| : | F 
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‘¢ tion,’? but deftructive ‘‘ to the freedom. 
ofa Oe : | 
This language is clear and impostant. A 
s¢ tax’’ means an imy-ofition to raifemoney. | 
Such perfons therefore as fpeak of internal 
and external ‘‘ taxes, ’? I pray may pardon 
mie, if I object to that expreffion as applied to 
the privileges and interefts of thefe colonies¢ 
There may be external and internal impofiti- 
ons, founded on different principles, and hav- 
ing different tendencies; every ‘* tax’? be+ 
ing an impofition, tho’ every impofition is 
not a ** tax. ”’ But all ** taxes ’”’ are found 
ed onthe fame principle, and have the fame 
tendency. 
‘¢ External impofitions for the regulation 
of ourtrade, do not grant to his “Majeaty 
the property of the colonies.’’ They only 
prevent the colonies acquiring property in. 
things not neceflary, and in a manner judged 
to be injurious to the welfare of the whole 
empire. But the laft ftatute refpecting usy 
‘¢ prants to his Majelty the property of thefe 
‘ ‘¢ colonies,’’ by laying duties on manufac- 
i — tures of Great-Britain, which they mutt. 
i take, and which he fettled them, in order 
that they fhould Bey ' 
What * ‘¢ tax’? can be more ‘* infernal’” 
than this ? Here is money drawn without 
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te) It feems to be evident, that Mr. Pitt, in his dinfaicoe : 
of America, during the eines concerning the repeal of : 
the Stamp-act, by ‘ internal taxes,” meant any duties \ 
"for the purpofe of raifing a revenue ;” and by “ external ; 
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their confent from a fociety, who have con™ 
{tantly enjoyed a conflitutional mode of raif* 
ing all money among themfelves. ‘The 
payment of this tax they have no poffible 
method of avoiding, as they cannot do with- 
out the commodities on which it is laid, and 


“ taxes,” meant * duties impofed for the regulation of trade.” 


His expreffions are thefe.—‘* If the gentleman does not 
underftand the difference between internal and external 
taxes, I cannot helpit; but there is a plain diftinction 
between taxes levied for the purpofes of raifing a reve- 
nue, and duties impofed for the regulation of trade, for 
the accommodation of the fubject ; altho’ in the confe- 
quences, fome revenue might incidentally arife from 
the latter.” 

Thefe words were in Mr. Pitt’s reply to Mr. Grenville, 
who faid he could not underftand the difference between 
external and internal taxes. But Mr. Pitt in his firft 
{peech, had made no fuch diftinction ; and his meaning, 
when he mentions the diftinction, appears to be—that 
by “ external taxes,” he intended impofitions, for the 
purpofe of regulating the intercourfe of the colonies 
with others; and by ‘ interzal taxes,” he intended im- 
pofitions, for the purpofe of taking money from them. 

In every other part of his fpeeches on that occafion, 
his words confirm this conftruction of his expreéions. 
The following extracts will thew how pofitive and gene- 
ral were his affertions of our right. 

“If IS MY OPINION THAT* THIS KINGDOM HAS NO. 
RIGHT TO LAY A TAX UPON THE COLONIES. “ THE 
AMERICANS ARE THE SONS NOT THE BASTARDS OF 
ENGLAND. ‘TAXATION IS NO PART OF THE GOVERN- 
ING OR LEGISLATIVE POWER.” “ The taxes are a vo- 


juntary gift and grant of the Commons alone. In le- . 


giflation the three eftates of the realm are alike ¢oncern- 


ed, but the concurrence of the peers and the crown to a” 
tax, is only neceflary to clofe with the form of a Jaw. 


The gift and grant is of the Commons alone.” “ The 
diftinction between legiflation and taxation is eflentially 
neceffary to liberty.” The Commons of America repre- 
Sented in their feveral affemblies have ever been in polfefion of 
the exercife of this, their conftitutional right, of giving and 
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they cannot manufacture thefe commodities 
themfelves ; befides, if this unhappy country 
fhould be fo lucky as to elude this act, by 
getting parchment enough to ufe in the 
place of paper, or reviving the antient 
method of writing on wax and_ bark, and 
by inventing fomething to ferve inftead of 
elafs, her ingenuity would ftand her in little’ 
itead ; for then the parliament would. have 
nothing to do, but to prohibit manufac- 
tures, or to lay. a tax .on hats and wollen 
cloths, which they have already prohibited 
the colonies from fupplying each other with ; 
or on inftruments and tools of fteel and iron, 
which they have prohibited the provincials 


granting their own money, They would have been flaves, if 
they had not enjoyed it.’ ‘ The idea of a virtual repre- 
{entation of America in this houfe, is the moft contemp- 
tible idea that ever entered into the head of man. It 
does not deferve a ferious refutation.’’ | 

He afterwards fhews the unreafonablenefs of Great- 
Britain taxing America, thus— ‘“¢ When Thad the ho- 
nour of ferving his Majelty, I availed myrelf of the 
means of information, which I derived from my office ; 
I fpeak therefore from knowledge. My materials were 
good, I was at pains to collect, to digelt, to confider 
them : and | will be bold to affirm, that the profit to Greats 
Britain from the trade uf the colonies, thro. all its branches, 
is two millions a year. This is the fund that carried you tris 
umphantly thro’ the laft war. The eftates that wete rent- 
ed at two thoufand pounds a year, threefcore years ago, 
are at three thoufand pounds at prefent. Thofe eftates fold. 
then fron fifteen to eighteen years purchafe; the fame. 
may now be fold for thirty. YOU OWE THIS TO A- 
MERICA. THIS IS THE PRICE THAT AMERICA 
PAYS YOU FOR HER PROTECTION,”—— “I dare, 
not fay how much higher thefe profits may be augment- 
ed.” —“* Upon the whole, I will beg leave to tell the 


_ inthis kingdom, 
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from manufacturing at all" And then 
what little gold and filver they haye, mutt 
be torn from their hands, or they will nog 
be able in a fhort time, to get an ax’ for 
cutting their firewood, nor a plough for 
raifing their food,—iIn what refpect there- 
fore, I beg leaye to afk, is the late act pre- 
ferable to the-Stamp-act, or more confiitent 
with the liberties of the colonies ? ‘* I re- 
«¢ gard them both with equal apprchenfion, 
¢¢ and think they ought to be in the fame 
‘¢ manner oppofed. 
‘¢ Habemus quidem fenatus confultum— 
tanquam gladium in vagina repofitum’' 
We have a ftatute like a {word in the 
{cabbard,. | 
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houfe. what is really my opinion: it is RaAT THR 
STAMP-ACT BE REPEALED ABSOLUTELY, TOTALLY, AND 
J MMEDIATELY.- ‘Phat the reafon for the repeal be af- 
figned, becaufe it was founded en an erroneous prins 
ciple.” : A ee : 
(4) “& And that pig and bar iron made in his Maje- 
fty’s colonies in America may be further manufactured 
be it further enacted by the authority 
aforefaid, that from and after the twenty fourth day of 
Jane, 1750, no mill or other engine for flitting or roll- 
ing of iron, or any plaiting forge to work with a tilt 
hammer, or any furnace for making fteel, fhall be e- 
rected, or after fuch erection continued, in any of his 
Majelty’s colonies in America.” 
3 Geo. II. chap. 29. fect.’ 9; 
(i) Thongh thefe particulars are mentioned as being 
fo abfolutely neceflary, yet perhaps they are not more to 
than glafi, in our fevere winters, to keep out the cold, 
from our houfes ; or than paper, without which fuch 
inexpreffible confusion muft enfue, 
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Beloved Countrymen, 


= RHAPS the objection to the late act, 
Pp impofing duties upon paper, &c. might 
have been fafely refted on the arguments 
drawn from the univerfal conduct of parlia- 
ments and minifters, from the firft exiftence 
of thefe colonies, to the adminiftration of 
Mr. Grenville. 

What but the indifputable, the acknow- 
ledged exclufive right of the colonies to tax 
themfelves, could be the reafon, that in this 
long eed of more than one hundred and 
fifty years, no ftatute was ever pafled for the 
fole purpofe of raifing a revenue on the co- 


Jonies ? And how clear, how cogent muft. 


that reafon be, to which every parliament 
and every minifter, for fo long atime fub- 
mitted, without a fingle attempt to innovate ? 
England in part of that courfe of years, 
and Great Britain, in other parts, was en- 
gaged in fierce and expenfive wars; troubled 
with fome tumultuous and bold parliaments ; 
‘governed by many daring and wicked mini- 
{ters ; yet none of them ever ventured to 
to foacK the PALLADIUM oF AMERICAN 
| Ltperty, Ambition, avarice, faction, ty= 
fanny, all revered it’ “Whenever it was ne+ 
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ceflary to raife money on the colonies, the 
requifitions of the crown were made, and 
dutifully complied with. ‘The parliament 
from time to time regulated their trade, and 
that of the réft of he empire, to perio 
their dependencies, and the connection of 
the whole in good ordex. 

The people of Great- Britain in fupport of 
their privileges, boaft much of their antiqui- 
ty: Yet it may well be queftioned, if there 
is a fingle privilege of a Britifh fubjec, fup- 
ported by longer, more folemn, or more un- 
interupted teftimony, than the pipes right 
of taxation in thefe colonies. “i he Bscaiis of 
Great-Britain confider that kingdom as the» 
fovercign of thefe colonies, and would now 
annex to that foverecignty a prerogative ne- 
ver heard of before: How would they bear 
this, was the cafe their own? What would 
they think of a new prerogative claimed by 
the crown? We may guefs what their con- 
duct would be from the tranfports of paffi- 
on into which they fell about the late em-_ 
bargo, laid to relieve the moft emergent ne- 
ceflities of ftate, admitting of no delay; and 
for which setae were numerous precedents. 
Let our liberties be treated with the fame 
tendernefs, and it is all we defire. 

Explicit as the conduct of parliaments, for 
fo many ages, is, to prove that no money 
can be levied on thefe colonies, by parlia- 
ment for the purpofe of raifing a revenue ; 
yet it isnot the only evidence in our favour... . 


\ 
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_ Every one of the moft niaterial arguments 
againil the legality of the Stamp-act operates 
with equal force againft the acti now object- 
ed to; but as they are well known, it feems 

unneceflary to repeat them here. . 

- This general one only {hall be confidered 
at prefent.’Vhat tho’ thefe colonies are de- 
pendant on Great Britain; and tho’ fhe has 
a legal power to make laws for preferving’ 
that dependance ; yet it is not neceflary for 
this purpofe, nor effential to the relation be- 
tween. a mother-country and her colonies, 
as was eagerly contended by the advocates 
for the Stamp+act, that {he fhould raife mo- 
ney upon them without their confent. 

Colonies were formerly planted by war- 
like nations, to keep their enemies in awe ; 
to relieve their country overburthened with 
inhabitants; or to difcharge a number of 
difcontented and troublefome citizens. But 
in more modern ages, the f{pirit of violence 
being in fome meafure, if the expreflion may 
be allowed, fheathed in commerce, colonics 
have been fettled by the nations of | urope 


- for the purpofes of trade. ‘“ihefe purpofes 


“were to be attained by the colonies raifing 
for their mother country thofe things which 
fhe did not. produce herfelf; and by fupply- 
ing themfelves from her with things they 
wanted.* Vhefe were the national objects 
in the commencement of our colonies, and 

have been uniljormly fo in their promotion. 
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To anfwer thefe grand purpofes, perfect 
liberty was known to be neceflary ; all hif 
tory proving, that trade and freedom are 
nearly related to each other. By a due re~ 
gard to this wife and jult plan, the infant co» 
lonies expofed in the unknown climates, and 
unexplored wildernefies of this new world, 
lived, grew, and flourifhed. 

The parent country with undeviating pru- 
dence and virtue, attentive to the firft prin+ 
ciples of colonization, drew to herfelf the 
benefits fhe might reafonably expect, and 
preferved to her children the bleflmgs, om 
which thofe benefits were founded. She 
made laws obliging her colonies to carry to 
her all thofe products which fhe wanted for 
ler own ufe; and all thofe raw materials. 
which fhe chofe herfelf to work up. Befides 
this reftriction, fhe forbad them to precure 
manufactures from any other part of the” 
globe 5 or even the products of European 
countries, which alone could rival her, 
without being firft brought to her. In fhort, 
by a variety of laws, fhe regulated their 
crade in fach a manner, as fhe thought moft 
conducive to they mutual advantage, and 
her own welfare. A power was referved to 
the crown of repealing any laws that fhould 
be enacted. The executive awthority of 
government was all lodged im the crown 
and its reprefentatives; and an appeal was 
fecured to the crown from all judgments in 
the adminiftration of juftice. 


LETTER ¥. §1 
For all thefe powers eftablifhed by the 


mother country over the colonies; for all 
thefe immenfe emoluments derived by her 
from them; for alb their difficulties and -dif- 
treffes in fixing themfelves, what was the rev 
compenfe made them? A communicationer 
hher rights in general, and particularly of 
that great one, the foundation of all the 
reft—that their property, acquired with fo 
much pain and hazard, fhouldnot be difpofed 
of by’ any one but themfelyes—or to ufe 
the beautiful and emphatic language of the 
facred fcriptures, *‘ that they fhould fit 
every man under his vine, and under his fig 
tree, and none fhould make them afraid.”’ ’ 
~ Can any man of candour and knowledge 
‘deny, that thefe’ inflitutions, from an af- 
finity between Great-Britain and her colonies, 
that fufficiently fecures their dependance 
upon her ? or that for her to levy taxes 
upon them, is to reverfe the nature of thing's : 
or that fhe can purfue fuch a meafure, with- 
‘out reducing them to a ftate of vaflalage + 
If any perfon cannot conceive the fupre- 
macy of Great-Britain to exift, without the 
“power of laying taxes to levy money upon 
Bsa dS hiftory of the colonies and of Great- 
Britain fince their fettlement will prove the 


ee 


contrary: ‘He will there find the » amazing 


{2) The power of taxing themfelves, was the ptivi- 
Aleges of which the Englith were, with reafon, particu 


esl jealous. Honie’s hist. of England. 
(b) Mic. iv. 4, : 
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acavantages arifing to her. from them—the 
conitant exercife of her fupremacy—and 
their filial fubmifhion to it, without a fingle 
rebellion, or even the thought of one, from 
the tirit emigration to this moment—and 
all thefe things have happened, without an 
in{ftance of Gite at-Britam laying taxes to 
levy money upon nthem. 7 3 | 

How many Britiih authors ‘ have. remon- 


(c) It has been faid in the houfe of commons, when 
complaints have been made of the decay of trade to 
any part of Europe, *¢ That fuch things were not worth 
regard, as Great-Britain was poflett of colonies that 
could conte ate more of her manufactures than fhe was 
able to fupplv them with.” _ ; 

- As the cafe now ftands, we fhall fhew that the plan- 
tations are a {pring of wealth to this nation, that they 
work for us, that their treafure centers all here, and 
that the awe have tied them faft enough to us ; .fo that 
it muft be through our own fault and mifmanagement, 
ji rhgy become independant of England,’ x 

Davenant on the plantat. trade. 

© It is better that the iflands fhould be iupphied from 
the Northern Colonies than from England, for this rea- 
fon ; the provifions we might fend to Barbados, Jamaica, 
_ &e. would be unimpr oved produd of the earth, as grain 
of all kinds, or fuch product where there is little got by 
. the improvement, as malt, falt, beef, and pork ; indeed 
the exportation of falt fith iither would be more ad- 
vantageous, but the goods which we fend to the nothern 
colowiey are fuch, whofe improvement may be juftly 
faid, one with another tobe near four fifths of the 
value of the whole commodity, as apparel, houthold 

furniture, and many ‘other things.” aps Idem. 

« New- England j is the moft ey aoa plantation to 
the kingdom of Enyland ; and yet, to do right to that 
molt indultrious Englifh colony, I muft confefs, that 
though we lofe by their unlimited trade with other 
foreign plantations, yet we are very great gainers by 
their direct trade to and from OQid England. Our years 
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fitrated that the prefent wealth, power and 
glory of their country are founded on thefe 
colonies ? As conftantly as ftreams tend to 
the ocean, have they been pouring. the fruits 
of all their labours into their mother’s lap. 
“Good Heaven! And fhall a total oblivion of 


ly exportations of Enelith manufactures, malt and other 
goods, from hence thither, amounting, In my opinion, 
to ten times the value of what is imported from thence ; 
which calculation Ido not make at random, but upon 
mature confideration, and peradventure, upon as much 
experience in this very trade, as any other perfon will 
pretend to ; and therefore, whenever reformation of 
our correfpondency in trade with that ‘people fhall be 
thought on, it will, in my poor judgment, require 
great tendernefs, and very ferious circum{pection.” 
Sir Jofiah Child’s difcourfe on trade. 
< Our plantations {pend moftly our Englifh mann- 
factures, and thofe of all forts almo{t imaginable, in 
egregious quantities, and employ near two thirds of all 
our Englifh fhipping ; fo that we have more people in 
England, by reafon of our plantations in America.” 
| Idem. 
Sir Jofiah Child fays, in another part of his work, 
“ that not more than fifty families are maintained in 
England by the refining of fugar.” From whence, and 
from what Davenant fays, itis plain, that the sdvan- 
tages here faid to be derived from the plantations by 
‘England, muft be meant chiefly of the continental colo- 
Wiese , oui 3 | 
"J thall fum up my whole remarks on our American 
colonies, with this obfervation, that as they are a cer- 
tain annual revenue of feveral millions {terling to their 
mother country, they cught carefully to be protected, 
duly encouraged, and every opportunity that prefents, 
‘improved for their increafinent and advantage, as every 
one they can poffibly reap, muft at leaft return to wus 
with intereft. Beawes’s Lex mere. red, 


- | 6 We may fafely advance, that our trade and navi- 


gation are preatly increafed by our colonies, and that_ 


they really are a fource of treafure and naval power 
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‘former tendernefles and bleffings be fpread 
over the minds of a wife people, by the for- 
did ads of intriguing men, who covering 
their felfifh projects under pretences of public 
good, firft enrage their countrymen into a 
frenzy of paffion, and then advance their 


to this kingdom, fince they work for us, and their trea- 
fure centers here. Before their fettlement, our manu- 
factures were few, and thofe but indifferent ; the num- 
ber of Englifh merchants very fmall, and the whole 
fhipping of the nation much inferior to what now be- 
longs to the nethern colonies only. Thefe are certain 
facts. But fince their eftablifament, our condition has 
altered for the better, almoft to a degree beyond credi- 
bility. Our manufactures are prodigioufly. encreafed, 
chiefly -by the demand for them in the plantations, 
where they at leaft take off one half, and fupply us 
with many valuable commodities for exportation, which 
is as great an emolument to the mother kingdom, as to 
the plantations themfelves.” 

Poftiethwait’s univerfal dict. of trade and commerce. 

“ Mott of the nations of Europe have interfered with 
us more or lef, in divers of our ftaple manufactures, 
within half acentury, not only in our woollen, but in 
our lead and tin manufactures, as well as our fifheries.” 

Idem. 

< The inhabitants of our colonies, by .carrying on a 
trade with their foreign neighbours, do not only occa- 
fion a greater quantity of the goods and merchandizes 
of Europe being fent from hence to them, and a greater 
quantity of the product of America to be fent from 
them thither, which would otherways be carried from, 
and brought to Europe by foreigners, but an increafe 


‘of the feamen and navigation in thofe parts, which is 


of great ftrenpth and fecurity, as well as of great ad- 
vantage to our plantations in general. And though 
fome of our colonies are not only for preventing the 


importations of all goods of the fame fpecies they pro- 


duce, but fuffer particular planters to keep great runs 
of land in their poffeffion uncultivated with defign to 
prevent new fettlements, whereby they imagine the 


™, 


wninfitence and intereft; by gratifying that” 


patlion, which they themfelves have barely ' 


excited 


Hitherto Gréat-Britain has been contented : 


with her profperity. Moderation has been 


Pad 


the rule of her conduct: But now a gene-" 


rous and humane people that fo often has 


rices of their commiodities my be affected ; yet if it 
bie confidered, that the markets of Great Britain depend 
on the markets of all Europe in general, and that the 
European markets in general depend on the prvportion 
between the annual confumption and the whole quantity 
of each {pecies annually produced by ajl nations ; it 
mutt follow, that whether we or foreigners, are the 
producers,carriers, importers and exporters of American 
produce, yet their refpective prices in eacli colony (the 
difference of freight, cuftoms and importations’ con- 


fidered) will always bear proportion to the general con- 


fumption of the whole quantit? of each fort, produced 
in all colonies, and in all parts, allowing only for 
the ufual contingencies, that trade and commetce, ag- 
riculrure and mariufactures are liable to in all countries.” 
Idem. 


‘It is certain, that from the very time Sir Walter | 


Raleigh the father of our Englifh colonies, and his af- 
fociates, firit projected thefe eftablithments, there have 
been perfons who have fotind an interett, in mifrepre- 
fenting, or leffening the value of them, —The attempts 
were called chimerical and dangerous. Afterwards ma- 
ny malignant fuggeftions, were made, about facrifi- 
cing fo many Englifhmen to the obftinate defire of fet- 
tling colonies in countries which then produced very 
little advantage. But as thefe difficulties were gradually 
farmounted, thofe complaints vanifhed.. No fooner were 
thefe lamentations over, but others arofe in their fteadg 
when it could be no longer 1aid, that the colonies were 
ufele(S, it was alledged that they: were not ufeful enough 
to their mother country; that while we were loaded 
with taxes, they were abfolutely free ; that the planters 
lived like princes, when the iuhabitants of England la- 
boured hard for atolerable fabfiftence.” ' Ider. 
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protected the liberty of ftrangers,is inflamed 
‘jnto an attempt to tear a privilege from her 
own children, which, if executed, . muft in 
their opinion, fink them into flaves: And 
for what? For a pernicious power, not 
neceflary to her; as her own experiehee may 


“ Before the fettlement of thefe colonies,” fays Po- 
ftlethwayt; “ our manufactures were few, and thofe but 
indifferent. In thofe days we had not only our naval 
ftores, but our flips from our neighbours. Germany 
furnifhed us with all things made of metal, even to 
nails. Wine, paper, linens, and a thoufand other things 
came from France. Portugal fupplied us with fugar ; 
all the products of America were poured into us from 
Spain ; and the Venetians and Genoefe retatledto us 
the commodities of the Eaft-Indies, at their own price.” 
_ If it be afked, whether foreigners for what gocds 
they take of us, do not pay on that confumption a great 
portion of our taxes? It is admitted they do.” 

Poftlethwayt’s Great-Britain’s true fyftem, | 

_ © Tf we are afraid that one day or other the colonies 
will revolt, and fet up for themfelves, asfome feem to 
apprehend, let us not drive them to a neceflity to feel 
themfelves independant of us ; as they will do, the mos 
ment they perceive that they can be fupplied with aH 
things from within themfelves, ‘and do not need our 
_affittance. If we would keep them {till dependant upon 
their mother country, and in fome refpects fubfervient 
to their views and welfare, let us make it their imtereft. 
always to be fo.”” _ Tucker on trade, | 
6 Our colon#es, while they have Englith blocd im 
_ their veins, and have relations in England, and while 

they can get by trading with us, the ftronger and preat- 
er they grow, the more this crown and kingdom will get 
by them ; and nothing but fuch an arbitrary power as 
fhall make them defperate can bring them to rebel.” 

Davenant on the plantation trade. | 

_ & The nothern colonies are not upon’ the fame foot- 
ing as thofe of the fouth; and having a worfe foil to 
improve, they muft find the recompence fome other 
way, which only can be in property and domjnicn 
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€onvince her; but horribly dreadful and de- 
teftable to them. _ : ) 

It feems extremely probable, that when 
cool, difpaffionate pofterity fhall confider 
the affectionate imtercourfe, the reciprocal 
benefits, and the unfufpecting confidence, 

| ih | 


Upon which fcore, any innovations in the form of 
government there, fhould be cautioufly examined, for 
fear of entering upon meafures, by which the induftry 
of the inhabitants may be quite difcouraped,  ’Tis 
always unfortunate for a people, either by confent or 
upon compulfion, to depart from theit primitive in- 
ftitutions, and thofe fundamentals, by which they wae 
firft united together. ( idem. 
“: All wife (tates will well confider how to preferve 
the advantages artifing from colories; and avoid the 
evils. And I conceive that-there can be but two ways 
in nature to hinder them from throwing off their de- 
pendence; one to keepit ont of their power, and the 
other, out of their will, The firft muit be by force ; 
and the latter by ufing them well, and keeping them 
employed in fuch productions, and making fuch manu- 
_factures, as will fupport themfelves aud families coms 
fortably, and procure them wealth too, and at leaft 
not prejudice their mother country. ) 
Force can never be ufed effectually to anfwer the end, 
without deitroying the colonies themfeives. Liberty 
and encouragement are néceflary to carry people thither, 
and to keep them'together wien they are there ; an 
violence will hicder both, Any body of troops con- 
fiderable enough to awe them, and keep them in fub- 
jection, under the diredtion too of a needy governor, 
often (ent thither to make his fortune, and at fuch a 
diftance from avy application for redrets, will foon put 
an end to all planting, and leave the country to the 
foldiers alone, and if it did not, woul eat up all the 
profit of the colony. For this reafon, arbitrary countriés 
have not been-equally fuccefStul in planting colonies 
with free ones; and whatthey have dene in thar kind, 
has either been by force at a vait expence, or by depart+ 
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that have fubfifted between thefe colonies 
and their parent country, for fuch a length 
of time, they will execrate with the bittereft 
curfes the infamous memory of thofe men, 
whofe peftilential ambition, . unneceflaril 
wantonly, firft opened the fources of civil 
difcord, between them; firft turned their 
love into jealoufy ; wad firft taught thefe 
provinces, filled with grief and amxiety, to 
enquire, | 

‘¢ Mens ubi materna eft ?? 

Where is maternal affection. 
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ing from the nature of their government, and giving 

fuch privileges to planters as were denied to their other 

fubjea&s. Aud I dare fay, that a few prudent laws, and 
a little prudent conduct, would foon give us far the 
greateft fhare of the riches of all America, perhaps 
drive many of other nations.out of it, or into our co- 
lonies for fhelter. 

There are fo many exigencies in all ftates, ” many; 
foreign wars and domeftic difturbances, that thefe. co- 
jonies can never want opportunities, if they watch for 
them, to, do what they fhall find their intereft to do ; 
and therefore we ought to take all the precautions in 9 
our power, that it fhall never be their intereft to ac ~ > 
againit that of their native country ; an evil which ~— 
can no otherways be averted, than by keeping them 
fully employed in fuch trades as will increafe their own, 
as well as our wealth ; for itis much to be feared, if 
we do not find employment for them, they may Gn it 
for us. The intereft of the mother country is always 
to keep them dependant, and fo employed ; and it re- 
quires all her addrefs to do it ; and it is certainly more: 
_eafily and effectually done by gentle and infenfible me- 
thods, than by power alone, ata Cato's letters. 
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Beloved Countrymen, 


T may perhaps be objected again{t the ar- 
| euments that have been offered to. the. 
public concerning the legal power of the 
parliament, that it has always exercifed the 
- power of impofing duties for the purpofes 
of raifing a revenue on the productions of 
thefe colonies carried to Great-Britain, which 
may be called a tax on thent. To this I 
I anf{wer ; that is no more a violation of the 
rights of the colonies, than their being or- 
dered to carry certain of their productions to 
Great-Britain, which is no violation at alle’ 
it being implied in the relation between them, 
‘that the colonies fhould not carry fuch com- 
modities to other nations, as fhould enable 
them to interfere with the mother country. 
The duties impofed on thefe commodities 
when brought to her, are only a confequence 
of her paternal right; and if the point 1s 
thoroughly examined, will be found to be 
laid on the people of the mother country, 
and not at all dangerous to the liberties of 
the colonies. Whatever thefe duties are, 
they muft proportionably raife the price of 


the goods,and confequently the duties mult be. 


paid by the confumers. In this light they were 
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conlidered bythe parliament in the 25 Char. 
Ul. Chap. 7. fec. 2. which fays, that the pro- 
ductions of the plantations were carried irom 
one to another free from all cultoms, ‘+ while 
*¢ the fubjects of this your kingdom of Eng- 
** Jand have paid great cuftoms and impo- 
*¢ fitions for what of them have been fpent 
‘¢ here, &c.’’? Such duties therefore can ne- 
wer be injurious to the liberties of the colo- 
mies. 

Befides, if Great-Britain exports thefe 
commodities again, the duties will injure her 
own trade, fo that fhe cannot burt us with- 
out plainly and immediately hurting herfelf; 
and this is our check againft her acting arbi- 
tarily in this refpedct, 

It.* may, perhaps, be further objected, 
*¢ that it bemge granted that ftatutes made 

‘ \ | . , ‘ 

(2) ¢ Ifany one fhould obferve, that no oppofition 
¢ has been made to the legality of the 4th Geo. III. ch. 
¢ 145, which isthe firft act of parliam:nt that ever im- 
¢ pofed duties on the importations in America, for the 
¢ exprefS purpofe of raifing a revenue there, | anfwer, 
¢ firft, that tho’ that act exprefsly mentions the raifing 
« arevenuein America, yet it feems that it had as much 
¢ in view, “ the improving and fecuring the trade between 
«© the fame and Great-Britain,” * which words are part 
¢ of its title, and the preamble fays, ‘¢ Whereas it is ex- 
¢¢ pedient that new provifions and regulations fhould be 
«¢ eflablithed for improving the revenue of this kingdom, 
¢ and for extending and fecuring the navigation and 
«¢ commerce between Great-Britain and your Majefty’s 
s¢ dominions in America, which, by the peace, have been 
«¢ {o happily extended and enlarged, &c.” ‘ Secondly, 

¢ all the duties mentioned in that act, are impofed fole- 
¢ ly om the productions and manufactures of foreign 


/ 
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‘¢ for regulating trade are binding upon us, 
¢¢ it willbe difficult for any perfons but the 
*¢ makers of the laws to determine, which 
‘¢ of them are made for the regulating of 
‘¢ trade, and which for raifmg a revenue ; 
‘© andthat from hence may arife confufion.’’ 


To this I anfwer, that the objection is of 


no force in the prefent cafe, or fuch ag re- 
femble it, becaufe the act now in queftion 
is formed exprefsly for the fole purpofe of 


raifin g a revenue. | 


However, fuppofing the defign of the par- 


liament had not been exprefied, the objecti- 
on feems to me of no weight, with regard 
to the influence, which thofe who may make 
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countries, and not a fingle duty laid on any producti- 


on or manufacture of our mother country. Thirdly, 


the authority of the provincial affemblies is not therein 
fo plainly attacked, as by thelaft act, which makes pro- 
vifion for defraying the charges of the adminiltration 
of juftice, and the fupport of civil government. 4thly, 
That it being doubtful whether the intention of the 


4th Geo, III. ch. 15, was not as much to regulate trade 


asto raife a revenue, the minds of the people here 
were wholly engroffed «by the terror of the Stamp-act, 
then impending over them, about the intention of 
which they could be in no doubt.’ | 

« Thefe reafons fo far diftinguifh 4th Geo. III. eh.1s, 
from the laft act,that it is not to be wondered at, that 
the firft fhould have been fubmitted to, though the lait 


fhould excite the moft univerfal and {pirited oppofiti- 


on. For this will be found on the ftricteft examinati- 


on to be, in the principle on which it is founded, and 
in the confeqnences that muft attend it, if poflible, 


more deftructive than the Stamp-act,: It is, to fpeak 
plainly, a prodigy in our laws, not having one Britilh 
feature.’ faa 
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it, might expect it ought to have on the 
conduct of the colonies. 

It is trne, that impofitions for raifing a 
revenue, may be hereafter called regulations 
of trade, but names will not change the na- 
ture of eniee Indeed we ought firmly to 
believe, what is an undoubted truth, confirm- 
ed by Hie unhappy experience of many {tates 
heretofore free, that unlefs the moft watch- 


ful attention be exerted, a new fervitude 
may be flipped upon us under the fanction 


of ufual and ref{pectable terms. 

Thus the Caefars ruined Roman liberty, 
under the titles of tribunical and dictatorial 
authorities, -old and venerable dignities, 


known in the moft flourifhing times of free- 


dom. In imitation of the fame policy, James 
II. when he meant to eftablith popery, talk- 
ed of liberty of confcicence, the moft facred 
of all liberties; and had thereby almoft de- 
ceived the dafkenee y into deftruction. ° 

All artful rulers, who ftrive to extend het 
own power Pecore its juft limits, endeavour 
to give to their attempts, as'much femblance 


of legality as poflible. Thofe who fucceed, 


them may venture to go a little farther; for 
each new, encroachment will ‘be {trengthened 
by a former, ° ‘* That which is now fupport- 
Biced by ee ry growing old, will be- 
*¢ come an example itfelf,”’ and Hee fup- 
“port frefh ufurpations, 


(4) Tacitus. 
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A free people, therefore, can never be 
‘too quick in obferving, nor too firm in op- 
poling the beginnings of alterations, either 
in form or reality, refpecting inititutions 
formed for their fecurity. The firft leads 
to the laft; on the other hand nothing is 
more certain, than that forms of liberty may 
be retained, aie the fubitance is gone. In 
governinent. as well as in religion, ‘‘ the 
°* letter killeth, but the fpirit giveth life.’’* 

I will beg leave to enforce this remark by 
a few inftances. The crown, by the conftitu- 
tion, has the prerogative of creating peers; 
the exiftence of that order in’ due number 
and dignity, is eflential to the c6nflitution ; 
and if the crown did not exercife that pre- 
rogative, the peerage muft have long fince 
decreafed fo much, as to have loftits proper 
influence. Seance a prince for fome unjuft 
purpofes, fhould from time to time advance 
many needy profligate wretches, to that 
rank, that all the independance of the houfe 
of Lords fheuld be deftroyed,:there would 
then be a manifeft violation of the conftituti- 
on, undér. the appearance of uling legal pre- 
rogative. | 

"The houfe of Commons claim the privi- 
lege of forming all money-bills, and will 
not fuffer either of the other branches of the 
legiflature to. add to or alter them} contend- 
ing that their a panes extends to ar 


@ 2 Cor, iii. 6. 
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acceptance or rejection of them. This privi- 
lege appears to be juft; but under pretence 
of this juft privilege, the houfe of Commons 
has claimed a licence of tacking to money 
bills, claufes relating many thing's of a total- 
ly different kind, and have thus forced them, - 
in a manner, on the crown and lords. ‘Vhis 


feems to be an abufe of that privilege, and 


it may be vaftly more abufed. Suppofe a 


future houfe; influenced by fome difplaced 
difcontented demagogues, in a time of dan- 


ger, fhould tack to a money bill fomething 
fo injurious to the king and peers, that they 
would not affent to itand yet the Commons 
fhould obftinately infift on it ; the whole king~ 
dom would be expofed to ruin, under the ap- 
pearance of maintaining a vaiuable privilege. 
In thefe cafes it might be difficult for a 
while to determine, whether the: King in- 
tended to exercife his prerogative im a con-— 
ftitutional manner or not; or whether the 
Commons infifted on the demand factitioufly, 
or for the public good: But furely the con~ 
duct of the crown, or of the houfe, would 
in time fufficiently explain itfelf. | ‘ 
Ought not the people therefore to watch 
to obferve facts? to fearch into caufes! to 
inveftigate defipns? and have they not a 


right of judging from the evidence before 


them, on no flighter points than their liber- 
ty and happinefs? It would be lefs than trif- 
ling, wherever a Britifh government is? efta- 
blifhed, to make ufe of any other arguments 


to prove fuch aright. It is fufficient to re- 
mind the reader of the day on which King 
William landed at ‘Torbay.° 

I will now apply what has been faid to 
the prefent queftion ‘whe nature of any im- 
politions laid by parliament on the colonies, 

mutt determine the delign in laying them. 
Ti may not be eafy in every infiance to difs 
cover that defign. Whenever it is doubtful, 
I think fabmiffion cannot be dangerous ; : 
nay, it muft be right: for, in my opinion, 
there is no privilege the colonies claim, which 
they ought, in duty and prudence, more 
earneftly to maintain and defend, than the 
authority of the Brith parliament to regu- 
late the trade of all her dominions. Without 
this authority, the benefits the enjoys from 
our commerce, muft be loft to her: The 
bleffings we enjoy from eur dependance up- 
on her, muft be loft to us; her ftrength mutt 
decay ; her glory vanith ; and fhe cannot fuf- 
fer; without our siaactitin't7 3 in her misfortune. 
—-= 6 Let us therefore cheriih’ her intereft 
‘¢ as ourown, and give her every thing 
* that it becomes FKEEMEN to give or 
‘S to receive.’ 

The nature of any impofitions fhe may 
Jay upon us, may in general be known, con- 
fidering how far they relate to the preter: 
ing, in due order, the connexion between the 

| I } 
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feveral parts of the Britifh empire. One thing 
we may be affured of, which is this; when- 
ever aftatute impofes duties on commodities, 
to be paid only upon their exportation from 
Great-Britain to thefe colonies, it is not 2 
regulation of trade, but a defign to raife a 
revenue upon us. Other inftances may hap- 
pen, which it may not be neceflary to dwell 


on. I hope thefe colonies willnever, to their 
lateft exiitence, want underftanding  fuffici- , 
ent to difcover the intentions. of thofe who 
rule over them, nor the refolution neceflary 
for afferting their interefts. They will al- 
ways have the fame right that all free flates 
have, of judging when their privileges are 
invaded, and of ufing all prudent meafures 
for preferving them. Se a 


‘¢ Ouocirca vivite fortes”? ¥ 
“¢ Fortiaque adver/is opponite pectora rebus,”” 


Wherefere keep up your fpirits, aid gal- 
Januly oppele Lads uuverfe courfe of affairs. | 
| A FARM 
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Beloved Countrymen, 


—WAHIS letter is intended more particularly 
for fuch of you, whofe employment 
in life may have prevented your attending to 
the confideration of fome points that are of 
_ great and public importance. For many 
fuch perfons there muit be even in thefe co- 
lonies, where the inhabitants in general are 
more intelligent than any other people, as 
has been remarked by ftrangers, and it feems 
with reafon. | | : 
. Some of you perhaps, filledas I know your 
breafts ate with loyalty to our moft exccllent 
prince, and with love to our dear. mother 
country, may feel yourfelves inclined by the 
affetions of your hearts, to approve every 
action of thofe whom you fo much venerate 
and efteem. | ie way 
A prejudice thus flowing from goodnefs 
of difpofition is amiable indeed. TF with it 
could be indulged without danger. DidI 
think this poffible, the error fhould have 


been adopted, not oppofed by me. ., But in 


truth, allmen are fubject to the patiions and 


frailties ofnature ; and therefore whatever re- 
gard we entertain for the, perfons of thofe. 


who govern us, we flould always remem- 
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ber that their condué as rulers may be in- 
fluenced by human infirmities. eM 

When any laws injurious to thefe colonies 
are pafled, we caunot, with the leaft propri- 
ety, fuppofe that any injury was intended us 
by his Moajefty or the Lords. For the affent 
of the crown and peers to law feems, as far. 
as I am able to judge, to have been velted in 
them, more for their own feeurity than for 
any other purpofe. On the other hand, it is 
the particular bufinefs of the people to en= 
quire and difcover what regulations are ufe- 
falfor themfelves, and to digeft and prefent 
them in the form of bills to the other orders, 
to have them enacted mto laws—W here 
thefe laws are to bind themfelves, if may 
be expected that the houfe of Commons will 
very carefully confider them: But when they 
are making laws, that are not defigned to 
bind themfelves, we cannot imagine that 
their deliberations will be as eautious and 
fcrupulous as in their own éafe.* 


(2) Many remarkable inftances might be produced of 
the extraordinary inattention with which bills of great 
importance, concerning thefe colonies, have pafled in 
parliament ; which is owing, as it is fuppofed, to the 
bills being brought in by the perfons who have points to 
carry, fo artfully framed, that it is not eafy for the 
memb rs in general, in the hafte of bufinefs, to difco. 
ver their tendency. {OD putt 2 Oo 

The following itftanees fhew the truth of this remark. 
When M.. Grenville, in the violence of reformation 
and innovation, formed the 4th Geo. Til, chap. 15th, 
for regulating the American trade, the word “ Ireland™ 
was dropt in the clanfe relating. to, our iron and lumber, 


fo that we could not fend thefe articles to no other part 
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I ani told that there is 4 wonderful ad- 


arefe frequently ufed in carrying points in 
the heufe of commons, by perfons expericn- 
ced in thefe affairs—that opportunities ate 
watched—and fometimes votes arc pat, that 
if all the members had been prefent, would 


of Europe, but to Great-Britain. This was fo unreafon- 
able a reitriction, and fo contrary to the fentiments of 
the legiflature, for many years before, that it is furprif- 
ing it fhould not have been taken notice of in the houfe, 
However the bill paiied inte a law. But when the mat- 
ter wasexplamed, this reitriction was taken off ina fub- 
fequent act. , 

I cannot pofitively fay, how long after the taking of 
this reftriction, as I have not the atts; but I think in lefs 
than eighteen months, another act of parliament pafled, 
in which the word * Treland,” was left ont as it had 
been before. The matter being a fecond time explain- 
ed, was a fecond time regulated. ; 

_ Now if it be confidered, that the omiffion mentioned 
(truck off, with one word, fo very great a part of our 
trade, it mult appear remarkable ¢ and equally fo is the 
method by which rice became an enumerated c mmodi- 
ty, and therefore could be carried to Great-Britain only. 

“© The enumeration was obtained, (fays Mr. Gee*} by 

oie Cole, a Captain of a fhipsemployed by a company 

then trading to Carolina; for feveral fhips going froas 
England thither and purchafing rice far Portugal, pre- 
vented the aforefaid Captain of a Joading. Upon his 
coming home, he poffefied one Mr. Lowndes, a member 
of parliament, (who. was. very frequently empleyed to 
prepare bilis) with an opinion, that carrying rice direct- 
ly to Portugal was a prejrdice to the trade of England, 
and privately got a claufe into an act to maxe it an €- 
nume rated: commodity’; by. which means he fecured 2 
freight to him(elf.. But the confequence proved a valt 
lofs tothe nation” S45 

. } find) that this eclaufe < privately got imto an act,” 
for the benefit of Capt..Cole, to the vait lofs of the nati- 
on,” is foifted into the 3d Anne, chap. 5. intituled, 
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have been rejected by a preat majority. 
Certain it is, that when a powerful and art- 
ful man has determined on any meafure a- © 
gaint thefe colonies, he has al ways fucceed- 
edin his attempt. Perhaps therefore it — 
will be proper for us, whenever any oppref- 
five a& affecting us is paft, to attribute it to 
the inattention of the members of the houfe 
of commons, and to the malevolence or 
ambition of fome factious great man, rather 
than to any other caufe. “i taveweh 
Now I do verily believe, that the late act 
of parliament impofing duties on paper, &c. 
was formed by Mr. Grenville and his party, 
becaufe it is evidently a part of that plan, 
by which be endeavoured to render himfelf 
popular at home ; and I do alfo believe that 
not one half of the members of the houfe 
of commons, evenof thofe who heard it 
read, did perceive how deftructive it was to 
American freedom. Within | 
For this reafon, as it is ufual in Great- 
Britain, to confider the King’s fpeech, as 
the fpeech of the miniftry, it may be right 
here to confider this act asthe act of a party. 
—Perhaps I fhould fpeak more properly if I 


was to ufe another term.— 


en, { 
** An act for granting to her Majefty a further fubfidy 
<‘ on wines and merchandizes imported,” with which 
it has no more connexion, than with 34th Edw. I. 34th 
and 35th of Henry VII. or the 25th of Car. II. which 


vrovide that no perfon fhall be taxed but by himfelf or — 
his reprefentative, 
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There are two ways of laying taxes.— de 
One is by impoling a certain fam on parti- a || | 
cular kinds of property, to be paid by the ei 
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ufer or confumer, or by taxing the perfon y), 
at a certain fum ; the other is, by impofing iW 
a certain fum on particular kinds of property i bee 


to be paid by the feller. 

When a man pays the firft fort of take he 
knows with certainty that he pays fo much 
money for a tax. The confideration for 
which he pays it 1s remote, and it may be does 
not occurto him. He is fenfible too. that 
he is commanded and obliged to pay it as a 
tax ; and therefore people are apt to be dif- 
pleafed with this fort of tax. 

The other fort of tax is fabmitted to in 
a very different manner. The purchafer of 
any article very feldom refle¢s that the 
feller raifes his price fo as to indemnify him 
for the tax he has paid. He knows the 

yrices of thing's are continually fluctuating, 
and if he thinks about the tax, he thinks 
‘at the fame time in all probability, that he 
might have paid as much, if the article he 
buys had not been taxed. He gets fome- |. 
thing vifible and agrecable for his money, — 
and tax and price are fo confounded toge- 
ther, that he cannot feperate, or does not 
chufe to take the trouble of feperating 
them. : 
- Phis mode of taxation therefore is the 
mode fuited to arbitrary and oppreflive go- 
veruiments. “The luve of liberty is fo naturak 
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to the human heart, that unfeeling tyrants 
think themfelves obliged to accommodate 
their {chemes as much as they can to the 
appearance of juftice and reafon, and to 
deceive thofe whom they refolve to deftroy 
or opprefs, by prefenting tothem a mifera- 
ble picture of freedom, when the ineflimable 
original is loft. 

This policy did not efcape the cruel and 
rapacious Nero. That monfter, apprehen- 
five that his crimes might endanger his au- 
thority and hfe, thought proper to do 
fome popular acts to fecure the obedience of 
his fubjects. Among other things, fays 
* Tacitus, ** he remitted the twenty- -fifth 
‘¢ part of the price on the fale of flaves, 
‘¢ but rather in fhew than- reality 5 ; for the 
‘¢ feller being ordered to pay it, it became 
eed part of the price tothe buyer.”’ 

This is the reflection of the judicious hif- 
ave their 
infamous emperor full credit for his falfe 
gener ofity. Other nations have been treated 
in the fame manner the Romans were. The 
honeft induftrious Germans who are fettled 
in different parts of this continent can in- 
form us, that it. was this fort of tax that 
drove them from their native land to our 
woods, at that time the feats of perfee dad 
undifturbed freedom. | | 

Their princes inflamed by the luft hi 
power and the luft of avarice, two furies, 
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that the nore hungerty they grow, tranfgref- 
fed the bounds they ought in regard to them- 
felves tohave obferved. To keep up the decep- 
tion inthe minds of fubjects ‘* there mutt 
be,”’ fays a very learned author‘ ‘* fome 
proportion between the impoft and the value 
of the commodity 3; wherefore there ought 
not to be an exceflive duty upon merchan- 
dizes of little value. ‘There are countries 
in which the duty exceeds feventeen or cigh- 
teen times the value of the commodity. In 
this cafe the prince removes the illufion, 
His fubjects plainly fee they ate dealt with 
in an unreafonable manner, which renders 
them moft exquifitely fenfible of their flaviih 
fituation.’’ | : 

From hence it appears that fubjects may 
be ground down into mifery by this fort of 
taxation aswellas the other. They may be 
as much impoverifhed if their money is 
taken from them in this way, as in the other ; 
and that it wall be taken, may be more evi- 
dent, by attending to a few more confidera-~ 
tions. 

The merchant, or importer who pays the 
duty at firft, will not confent to be fo much 
money out of pocket. He, therefore, pro- 
portionably raifes the price of his goods. It 
may then be faid to be a conteft between 
him and the perfon offering to buy, who 
fhall lofe the duty. This muft be decided 
by the nature of the commodities and the 


purchafers demand for them. If they are 
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' (2) Montefquien’s fpirit of laws, b. 13. chap. 8, 
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mere luxuries, he is at liberty to do’ as he. 
pleafes, and if he buys, he does it voluntari- 
ly: But if they are abfolute neceflaries, or 
conveniencies which ufe and cuftom have 
made requilite for the comfort of life, and 
which he 1s not. permitted, by the power 
impofing the duty, to get elfewhere, there 
the feller has a plain advantage, and the 
buyer muft pay the duty. In fact, the feller. 
is nothing lefs than the collector of the tax 
for the power that impofed it. If thefe 
duties then are extended to neceflaries and. 
conveniences of lfe in general, and enor- 
moufly increafed, the people muft at length 
become indeed ‘* moft exquifitely fenfible 
of their flavidh fituation.’’ 

Their happinefs, therefore, intirely ae. 
pends on the moderation of thofe who have 
authority to impofe the duties. 

I {hall now apply thefe obfervation to. the 
late act of parliament. Certain duties are 
thereby impofed on paper and glafs, &c. im- 
ported into thefe colonies. By the laws of 
Great-Britain we are prohibited to get thefe 
articles from any other part of the world. 
We cannot at prefent, nor for many years to 
come, though we fhould apply ourfelves to 
thefe manufactures with the utmoft induftry, 
make enough ourfelves for our own ufe.- 
That paper ae glafs are not only convenient, 
but abfolutely neceflary for us, I imagine ve-. 
ry few will contend. Some, phays) who 
think mankind grew wicked and luxurious. as 
foon as they found out another may of com- 
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municating their fentiments than by fpeech, 
and another way of dwelling than in Caves, 
may advance (o whimfical an opinion. but 
I prefume nobody will take the unneceflary 
trouble of refuting them. — 

From thefe remarks I think it evident, that 
we muft ufe paper and glafs, that what we 
ufe mutt be Britifb, and that we muft pay | 
the duties impofed, unlefs thofe who fell 
thefe articles are fo generous as to make us 
prefents of the duties they pay, which 1s not 
to be expected. 

Some perfons may think this act of no con~ 
fequence, becaufe the duties are fo fimall. 
A fatal error. That is the very circum- 
ftance moft alarming to me. For I am con- 
vinced that the authors of this law, would ne- 
ver have obtained an act to raife fo trifling 
a fam, as it muft do, had they not intend- 
_ed by it to eftablifh a precedent for future 
ufe. To confole ourfelves with the /maline/s 
of the duties, is to walk deliberately into the 
fare that is fet for us, praifing the neatnefs 
of the workimanfhip. Suppofe the duties, 
impofed by the late aé&, could be paid by 
thefe diffreffed colonies, with the utmofteate, 
and that the purpofes, to which they are to 


be applied, were: the mof reafonable and e- — 


quitable that could be conceived, the contra- 
ory of which I hope to demonftrate before 
thefe letters are concluded, yet eyen in fuch 
a fippofed cafe, thefe colonies ought to re- 


gard the ac& with abhorrence. For whe are. 


a free people ? not thofe over whom goveri- 


ment is reafonably and equitably exercifed: 
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but thofe who live under a government, fo 
conftitutionally checked and controuled, that 
proper provition is made again{t its being o- 
therwife exercifed. The late act is founded on 
the deftruction of this conftitutional fecurity. 
If the parliament have aright to lay a duty 
of four fhilings and eight pence on a hun- | 
dred weight of glafs, or a ream of paper, 
they have a right to lay a duty of any other 
fum on either, They may raife the duty. 
as the author before qoted fays, has been 
done in fome countries, till it ‘* exceeds fe- 
‘¢ venteen or eighteen times the value of the 
‘¢ commodity.’? In fhort, if they have a 
right to levy a tax of one penny upon us, 
they have a right to levy a million upon us. 
For where does their right ftop? At any gi- 
ven number of pence, fhillings, or pounds? | 
To attempt to limit their right, after grant- 
ing it to exiftat all, is as contrary to reafon, 
as granting it to cuilk at all is contrary to 
juftice. Ifthey have any 1ight to tax us, 
then, whether our own money fhall continue 
in our own pockets, or not, depends no long- 
er on ws, but on them. ‘* ‘There is nothing: 
‘¢ which we can call our own’’, or to ufe 
the words of Mr. Lecke, ‘‘ What property 
‘* have’? we ‘¢ in that, which another may, 
‘¢ by right, take, when he pleafes, to him-~ 
6¢ elf. 2° 
Thefe duties, which: will inevitably be bie 
vied upon us, and which are now levying up- 


on us;-are exprefsly laid for the fole purpofe 


of taking money. This is the true defanivis 


{e) Saecch Lord. euundenr lately. publithed, 
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ou of taxes. They are therefore taxes. This 
money is to be taken from us.. We are 

theretore taxed. Vhofe who are taxed with- 
out their own confent, given by themfelves, 
or their reprefentatives, are {luves, *’’ We are 


(f) This is the apinion of Mr. Pitt, in his {peach on. 
the Stamp-act, 

‘* Jt is my opinion, that this kingdom has no right to 
“¢ Jay a tax upon the colonies. The AMERICANS are the 
<¢ SONS, not the BASTARDS of Encianp. The dif 
‘¢ tinction between legiflation and _ taxation is effential- 
Fe ory neceflary to liberty. The Commons of America re- 
id prefented i in their feveral affemblies, have ever been 
“(in poffeffion of this their conftitutional right of giv- 
ing and granting their own money. They would 
« have been {laves if they had not enjoyed it. The i- 
dea of a virtual reprefentation of America, in this 
houfe, is the moft contemptible idea that ever enter- 
*« ed intothe head of man- It does not deferve a {eii- 
** ous refutation. . 

That great and excellent man Lord Cambden, main- 
tains the fame opinion in his fpeech, in the houfe of 
peers, on the declaratory bill of the fovereignty of Great- 
Britain over the colonies. The following extracts {fo 
perfectly agree with, and confirm the fentiments avow- 
ed in thefe Jetters, that i it is hoped the inferting them in 
this note will be excufed. 


“ As the affairis of the utmoft importance, and in its 


confequences may involve the fate of kingdoms, | took 
¢ the ftricteft review of my arguments: lLre-examined 
all my authorities; fully determined, if I found may - 
felf miftaken, publicly to own my mane: and give up 
my opinion, but my fearches have more and more 
convinced nie, that the Britifh parliament have no 
right to taxthe Americans. Nor is the doctrine new ; 
'€ jt is as old as the conftitution ; it grew up with it, 

“© indeed it is its fupport. eentign and reprefentation 
“ are infeparably united. God hath joined them ; no 


«¢ Britifh parliament can feperate them; to endeavour 


*€ to do it is to {tab our vitals, 

“6 My pofition i is this—I repeat it—TI will maintain it 
to my laft hour—Taxation and reprefentation are in- 
*€ feperable. This pofition is founded on the laws of 
$¢ pature ; it is more, it is itfelf an eternal law of na- 
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taxed without our own confent given by 
ourfelves, or our reprefentatives. We are 
therefore I fpeak it with grief I 
fpeak it with indignation we are flaves. 
(6 Miferabile vulgus. 
A miferable tribe. 
A FARMER. 


¢¢ ture; for whatever is a man’s own, is abfolutely his 
¢ own; and noman hath a right to take it from him 
without his confent, either expreffed by himfelf or 
«< reprefentative ; whoever attempts to do it, attempts 
« an injury ; whoever does it, commits a robbery ; he 
‘* throws down the diftin@ion between liberty and fla- 
* very.” ‘¢ There is not.a blade of gras, in the moft 
@ obfcure corner of the kingdom, which is not, which 
‘6 was not, reprefented fince the conftitution began : 
«¢ there is not a blade of grafs, which when taxed, was 
« not taxed by the confent of the proprietor.” ** The 
é forefathers of the Americans did not leave their na- 
© tive country, and fubject themfelves to every danger 
é and diltrefS,to be reduced to the ftate of flavery. They 
«« did not give up their rights; they looked for protec- 
« tion, and not for chains, from their mother-country. 
« By her they expected to be defended in the poffeffion of 
« their property ; and not to be deprived of it : For fhould 

_ & the prefent power continue, there is nothing which 
“« they can call their own, or, to ufe the words of Mr. 
‘© Locke, what property have they in that, which ano- 
« ther may, by right, take, when he pleafes, to him- 
& felf.” ) 
It is impoffible to read this fpeech and Mr. Pitt’s, and 
isot be charmed with the generous zeal for the rights of 
mankind, that glows in every fentence. Thefe great 
and good men, animated by the fubject they {peak up- 
on, feem to rife above all the former glorious exertions 
of their abilities. A foreigner might be tempted to 
think they are Americans, afferting with all the ardour 
of patriotif{m, and all the anxiety of apprehenfion, the 
caufe of their native land, and not Britons {triving to 
{top their miftaken countrymen from opprefling others. 
There reafoning is not only juft ; it is “ vehement,” as 
Mr. Hume fays of the eloquence of Demonfthenes, 
« *Tis difdain, anger, boldnefs, freedom, involved in a 
« contifual ftream of argument.” Hume’s Effay on E- 
' Joquence. | 
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Beloved Countrymen, 


N my. opinion, a dangerous example is 
@ fet in the laft act relating to thefe colo-~ 
nies. The power. of parlament to. levy. 
money upon us for railing a revenue, is 
therein avowed and exerted. Regarding 
the ac on this fingle principle, I mult again, 
repeat, and I think it my duty to repeat, 
‘that tome it appears to be unconftitutional. 
- No. man, who confiders the conduct of 
parliament fince the repeal of the Stamp-act, 
and the difpofition of many people at home, 
can doubt, that the chief object of attention 
there, is, to, ufe Mr. Grenville’s expreffion, 
oc providing. that. the dependance and obedi- 
, ence of the colonies be aflerted. and main- 
‘Under. the influence of this notion, inftant~. 
ly on repealing the Stamp-act, an act pafled, 
declaring the power.of parliament to bind 
thefe; colonies, in all cafes whatever. This, 
however, was only planting a barren, tree, 
that -caft a fhade indeed over the colonies, 
but yielded no fruit. It being. determined 
- to.enforce the authority on which the Stamp- 
act. was, founded, the parliament having 
never. renounced the right, as Mr. Pitt ad- i. <a 
vifed them to do; and it being thought | ee 
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proper to difeuife that authority in fuch 4 
manner, as not again to alarm the coloe- 
nies; fome little time was required to find 
a method, by which both thefe points fhould 
be united. At laft the ingenuity of Mr. 
Greenville and his party accomplifhed the 
matter, as it wasthought, in ‘* An act for 
granting certain duties in the Britifh colo- 
nies and plantations in America, for allow~ 
ing drawbacks, &c. which is the title of the 
act laying duties on paper, &c. 

The parliament having feveral times be- 
fore impofed duties to be paid in America, 
it was expected no doubt, that the repeti- 
tion of fuch a meafure would be pafled cver 
as an ufual thing. But to have done this, 
without exprefsly aflerting and maintaining’ 
‘¢ the power of parliament to take our mo- 
ney without our confent,’’ andto apply it as 
‘they pleafe, would not have been fufficiently 
declarative of its fupremacy, nor fufficiently 
depreflive of American freedom. 

Therefore it is, that in this memorable act 
we find it exprefsly ‘‘ provided’’ that money 
fhall be levied upon us without our confent, 
for purpofes, that render it, if poflible, fore 
dreadful than the Stamp-act. | 

That act, alarming as it was, declared, 
the money tieaeby to be raifed, fhould He 
applied ‘‘ towards defraying the expences 
‘« of defending, protecting and fecuring the 
é¢ Britifh colonies and plantations in Ameri- 
“ ca:’? And it is evident from the whole 
act, that by the jword ‘* Britihh’’ were in- 
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tended colonies and plantations fettled by 
Britifh people, and not generally, thofe fub- 
ject to the Britith crown. ‘That act therefore 
feemed to have fomething gentle and kind in 
its intention, and to aim only at our own wel~ 
fare: But the act now objected to, impofes 
duties upon the Britiih colonies, ‘* to defray 
the expences of defending, protecting and 
_ fecuring his Majefty’s dominions in America.’’ 
What a change of words ! What an incom- 
putable addition to the expences intended by 
the Stamp-act ! ‘* His Majefty’s dominions’? 
comprehend not only the Britiih colonies ; 
but alfo the conquered provinces of Canada 
and Florida,and the Britikh garrifons of Nova- 
Scotia; for thefe do not deferve the name 
of colonies. : 
~ What juitice is there in making: us pay for 
“ defending, protecting and fecuring’’ thefe 
places What benefit can we, or have we ever 
derived from them? None of them was con- 
uered for us; nor will ‘* be defended, pro- 
tected and fecured’’ for us. 

In fat, however advantageous the fubduing 
or keeping any of thefe countries may be to 
Great-Britain, the acquifition is greatly inju- 
rious to thefe colonies. Our chief property 
confifts in lands. Thefe would have been-of 
a much greater value, if fuch prodigious ad- 
ditions had not been made to the Britifh ter- 
fitories on this continent. The natural in- 
creafe of our own people, if confined within ir 
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the colonies, would have raifed the value ftill 
higher and higher, every fifteen or twenty 
years. Befides, we fhould have lived more 
compactly together, and have been therefore 
more able to refit any enemy, © 

But now the inhabitants will be thinly 
fcattered over an immenfe region, as thofe 
who want fettlements, will chufe to make 
few ones, rather than pay great prices for 
old ones. 

Thefe are the confequences to the Selidiies | 
of the hearty affiftance spat gave to Great- 
Britain m the late war. A war, underta- 
ken folely for her own benefit. The objects 
of it were, the fecuring to herfelf the rich 
tracts of land on the back of thefe colonies, 
with the Indian trade, and Nova-Scotia with 
the fhery Thefe, and much more has that 


kingdom gained ; ide the inferior animals 


ehan hunted with the Lion, have been amply 
rewarded for all the fweat and blood their 
loyalty coft them, by the honour of having 
fweated and bled in fuch company. 

1 will net go fo far as to fay, that Cana~ 
da and Nova-Scotia are curbs on New-Eng~= 
land; the cham of forts through the back 
woods, on the middle provinces ; and Flori~ 
da, on the reft: but I will venture to fay, that 
if the products of Canada, Nova-Scotia and 
Vlorida, deferve any confideration, the two 
fir of them are only rivals of our northern 
colonies, and the other of our fonthern. 
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Jt has been faid, that without the conquelt 
of thefe countries, the colonies could not 
have been ¢¢ protected, defended, and fecur- 
‘¢ ed’? If that is true, it may with as much 
propriety be faid, that Great-Britain could 
not have been ‘* defended, protected, and 
‘¢ fecured’’? without that conqueft: for the 
colonies are parts of her empire, which it 
is as much concerns her as them to keep out 
of the hands of any other power. 

But-+thefe colonies when they were much 
weaker, defended themfelves, before this 
conqueft was made; and could again do it, 
againft any that might properly be called 
their enemies. If France and Spain indeed 
fhould attack them, as members of the Bri- 
tih empire perhapsthey might te diltrefled ; 
but it would be ina British quarrel. 

The largeft account I have feenof the num- 
ber of people in Canada, does not make them 
exceed 90,000. Florida can hardly be faid to 
have any inhabitants It is computed that 
there are in our colonies, 3,000,000.—Our 
force therefore muft encreafe with a difpro- 
portion to the growth of their ftrength, that 
would render us very fafe. 

_ This being the ftate of the cafe, I cannot 
think it juft, that thefe colonies, labouring 
uader fo many misfortunes, fhould be loaded 
with taxes, to maintain countries not only 
not ufeful, but hurtful to them. The fap- 
port of Canada and Florida coft yearly, it is 
faid, half a million fterlmg. From hence we 
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may make fome guefs of the load that is to 


be laid upon us; for weare not only to ‘* de- 
‘¢ fend, proted, and fecure’’ them, but alfv 
to make ‘¢ an adequate provifion for defray- 
‘¢ ing the charge of the adminiftration of 
‘¢ juftice and the fupport of civil govern- 
‘¢ ment, in fuch Drow hicks where it {ball be 
$f find necefiary .’’ 

Not one of the provinces of Canada, Nova~ 
Scotia, or Florida, has ever ueaaaed thefe 
expences within itfelf: And if the duties im- 
pofed by the laft ftatute are collected, all 
of them together, according to the beft in- 
formation I can get, will not pay one quar- 
ter as much as Pennfylvania alone. So that 
the Britifh colonies are to be drained of the 
rewards of their labour, to cherifh the 
feorching fands of Florida, and the icy 
rocks of Canada and Nova-Scotia, which 
never will return to us one farthing that we 
fend to them. | Mig 

Great-Britain: I mean the miniftry in 
Great-Britain, has cantoned Canada and 
Florida out into five or fix governments, 
and may form as many more. She now has 
fourteen or fifteenregiments on this conti- 
nent; and may fend over as many more. 
Yo make ‘ an adequate provifion”’ for all 
thefe expences, is, no doubt, ta be the inhe- 
ritance of the colonies. | 
_ Can any man believe that the duties upon 
paper, &c. are the laft that will be laid for 


_ thefe purpofes ? Itis in vain to hope, that 


becaule it is imprudent to lay duties on the 


LET’ rT £ RE evo. By 
‘exportation of manufactures from a mother 
country to colonies, as it may promote ma-~ 
‘nufadures among them, that this confidera- 


tion will prevent them. | 
“Ambitious, artful men have made the 
meafure popular, and whatever injuitice or 
deftruction will attend it in the opinion of 
the colonifts, at home it will be thought 
jaft and falutary. + ~ ve eh Le ae 
The people of Great-Britain will. be told, 
and they have been told, that they are fink- 
ing under an immenfe debt—that great part 
of this debt has been contracted in defend- 
ing the colonies—that thefe are fo ungrate- 
fal and undutiful, that they will not contri- 
bute one mite to its payment—nor even to 
the fupport of the army now kept up for 
their ‘* protection and fecurity’’—that they 
are rolling in wealth, and are of fo bold 
and republican a fpirit, that they are aiming 


at independance—that the only way to re- 


2a 


tain them in §° obedience’? isto keep a 
‘ftri& watch over them, and to draw off part 
of their riches in taxes—and that eyery bur- 
den laid uponthem is taking off fo much 
from Great-Britain—-Thefe affertions will 
be generally believed, and the people will 


be perfuaded that they cannot be too angry 


with their colonies, as that anger will be 
profitable to themfelves. 7 | 


(2) “So credulous, as well as obftinate, are the peo- 
ple in believing every thing, which flatters their pres 
vailing paflion.” Hume’s Hitt, of England, 
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In truth, Great-Britain alone receives any 
benefit from Canada, Nova-Scotia, and 
Florida ; and therefore fhe alone ought to 
maintain them.—The old maxim of the law 
is drawn from reafon and juftice, and never 
could be more properly applied, than in this 
cafe. 


| 


BRA \a| 


«¢ Qui fentit, commodum, fentire debet et 
onus .”’ | 


They who feel the benefit, ought to feel 
the burden. 


A FARMER. 
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Beloved Countrymen, 


4 HAVE made fome obfervations on the 
- purpofes for which money is to be levied 
upon us by the late act of parliament. I 
fhall now offer to your confideration fome 
further reflections on that fubject; and, un~ 
lefs Iam greatly miftaken, if thefe purpof- 
es are accomplifhed, according to the ex~- 
preft intention of the act, they will be found 
effectually to fuperfede that authority in our 
refpective affemblies, which 1s moft eflential 
to liberty. The queftion is not whether 
fome branches fhall be lopt off—-The ax is 
laid to the root of the tree ; and the whole 
body muft infallibly perifh, if we remain idle 
fpectators of the work. 

No free people ever exifted, or ever can 
 exift, without, keeping, to ufe a common 
but {trong expreffion, ‘‘ the purfe ftrings’’ 
in their own hands. Where this is the cafe, 
they have a conftitutional check upon the 
adminiftration, which may thereby be 
brought . into order without violence : but 
where fuch a power is not lodged in the 
people, oppreflion proceeds uncontrouled 
jn its career, till the governed, tranfported. 


6 Let Peay. - 
into rage, fecks redrefsin the midft of blood 
and confufion. . ria ery 

The clegant and ingenious Mr. Hume, 
fpeaking of the Anglo-Norman government, 
fays ‘* princes and minifters were too igno- 
<¢ rant to be themfelves fenfible of the ad- 
‘¢ vantages attending an equitable admini- 
‘© ftration; and there was no eftabliihed 
¢¢ council or affembly which could protect 
“¢ the people, and, by withdrawing fup= 
é< plies, regularly and peaceably admonifh 
‘¢ the King of his duty, and enfure the ex- 
<f eéution of :the laws’’i, jc: os 2Gu viene 
_ Thus this great man, whofe political re- 
fle&tions are fo much admired, makes this 

ower one of the foundations of liberty. on 

The Englith hiftory abounds. with inftan» 
ces, proving that this is the proper and fuc- 
cefsful_ way to obtain redrefs of grievances. 
How often have Kings and minifters endea- 
youred to. throw off this legal curb upon 
them, by attempting to raife money by a. 
variety of inventions, under pretence of law, 
without having recourfe to parliament ? 
And how often have they been brought to 
reafon, and peaceably obliged to do juftice, 
by the exertion of this con{titutional authori- 
ty of the people, velted in their reprefenta-. 
tives Parry Pree ! 

The inhabitants of thefe colonies have on 
inumberlefs. occafions, reaped the benefits 
ef this authority lodged in their aflemblies.« 
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‘It has been for a long time, and now is, 
‘a con{tant inftruction to all governors, to 
obtain a permanent fapport for the offices 
of government. But as the author of the 
adminiftration of the colonies fays, ‘‘ this 
«© order of the crown is generally, if not 
‘¢ univerfally; rejected by the legiflatures of 
“6 the colonies.’’ | 

They perfectly know how much their prie= 
vances would be regarded, if they had no o- 
ther method of engaging attention, than 
by complaining: Thofe who rule, are ex- 
tremely apt to think well of the con{tructi+ 
ons made by themfelves, in fupport of their 
own power. ‘Thefe are frequently errone~ 
ous and pernicious to thofe they govern— 
Dry remontitrances, to fhew that fuch con- 
ftructions are wrong and oppreflive, carry 
very little weight with them, in the opinion 
of perfons, who gratify their own inclinati- 
ons in making thefe conftructions. They 
cannot underftand the reafoning that oppofes 
their power and defire: but let it be made 
their intereft to underftand fuch reafoning— 
and a wonderful light is inftantly thrown on 
the matter; and then rejected remonitran- 
ces become as clear as ‘* proof of holy 


CEtiete , 


The three moft important articles, that 
our affemblies, or any legillatures can pro- 
vide fer, are, firft the defence of the focie- 
he (a) Shakefpear. 
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ty: fecondly—the adniiniftration of juftice 2 
and, thirdly, the fupport of civil government. | 

Nothing can properly regulate the ex+ 
pence of making provifion for thefe occafi- 
ons, but the neceflities of the fociety 5 its a~ 
bilities ; the conveniency of the modes of 
levying money among them; the manner 
in which the laws have been* executed 5 and 
the conduct of the officers ef government 3 
all which are circumftances, that cannet pof- 
fibly be properly known, but by the fociety ” 
itfelf ; or, if they fhould be known, will 
not, probably, be properly confidered, but 
by that fociety. vn | 

If money may be raifed upon us, by o~ 
thers, without our confent, for our ‘ de- 
‘¢ fence,”’ thofe who are the judges in levy- 
ig’ it, mutt alfo be the judges in applying 
it. Of confequence, the money faid to be 
taken from us for our defence, may be em- 
ployed to our injury. We may be chained 
in by aline’ of fortifications: obligedto pay 
for building and maintaining them; and be 
told that they are for our defence. With what 
foce can we difpate the fad, after having 
granted, that thofe who apply the money, 
had a right to levy:it; for, furely, it is’ 
much eafier for their wifdom to underftand 
how to apply it in the beft manner, than 
how to levy itin the beft manner. Befides, 
the right of levying is of infinitely more 
eonfequence, than that of applying. The 
people of England, that would burft out in- 
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to fury, if the crown fhould attempt to le- n OY 

vy money by its own authority, have aflion- i y 

ed to the crown the application of money. Ml 

As to ‘¢ the adminiftration of juflice’’—the i / 

judges ought, ina well regulated ftate, to | ‘s 
be equally independant of the legiflative : 


powers. Thus, in England, judges hold 
their commiffions from the crown ‘‘ during. | 
‘© good behaviour ;”’ and have falaries, fuit- ie 
able to their dignity, fettled on them by ti 
parliament, ‘The purity of the courts of. 
law, fince this: eftablifhment, is a proof of 
the wifdom with which it was made. 
But, im thefe colonies, how fruitlefs has 
been every attempt to have the jadgies ap- ci 
pointed durimg good behaviour ; yet whoe- Ht 
ver confiders the matter will foon perceive, in 
that fach commiffions are beyond all com- 
parifon more neceflary in thefe colonies, than 
they are in England. | 
) The chief danger to the fubyect there, a- 
rofe from the arbitrary defigns of the crown; 
but here, the time may come, when we et 
_may have to contend with the defigns of the Hee 
crown, and.of a mighty kingdom. What fh 
then will be our chance, when the laws of ihe 
life and death, are ta be fpokem by judges, — hal 
_ totally dependant on that crown and king- ce 
 dom-—fent’ over, perhaps, from thence— ie 
filled with Britifh prejudice—and backed by i ) 
a ftanding anny, fapported out: of cur ows a 
pockets, toi‘ affert: and) maintam’”? our own ie 
© dependance and obedience? , : | 
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But fuppofing, that through the extreme 
Jenity that will prevail in the government, 
through all future ages, thefe colonies never 
will boholaany thing like the campaign of 


. chief jultice Jeffereys, yet what innumerable. 
acts of injuftice may be committed, and. 
how fatally may the principles of liberty be — 


fapped by a fucceflion of judges uterly in- 
dependant of the people? Before fuch jud ges, 


the fupple wretches, who chearfully join in 


ayowing fentiments eerie withfreedom, 
will Aiea meet with fmiles: while the ho- 
neft and braye men, who difdain to facrifice 
their native land to their own advantage, but 


om every occafion, boldly vindicate her caufe, 


will conftantly ey regarded with frowns, 


‘here are two other confiderations, re- 
lating to this, head, that deferve the moft 
ferioys attention. 

. By the late act the Bi Pow El Ae aulteien s 
are impowered ff.to enter into. any houfe, 
$¢ warehoufe, fhop, cellar, or other place 
c< in the Britith: colonies or plantations in 
<¢ America, to fearch for, or feize prohibited 
€¢ or unaccuftomed ragea ** &e. on ‘* writs 
‘¢ granted.by the interior or fapreme court 


. €¢ of juftice, having jurifdiction within fuch 


66 colony or plantation re{pectively .”’ 


Tf we only reflect that the judges of thefe 
courts are to be during pleafure—that they 


are, ta. have. adequate provifion’? made 


for them, which is to continue during their 


complifant behaviour—that . they may be | 
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fivangers to thefe colonies—what an engine 


of oppreffion may this authority be in fuch 


a 


? 


. 


hands ? | 3 

I am well aware that writs of this kind 
may be granted at home, under the feal of 
the court of exchequer: But I know alfo 
that the greatelt afferters of the rights of 
Englifhmen, have always ftrennoutfly contend- 
ed, that fuch a power was dangerous to free- 
dom, and exprefsly contrary to the common 
law, which ever regarded a man’s houle, as. 
his caftle, or a place of perfect fecurity. | 
- Jf fach a power is in the leaft degree dan- 
gerous there, it mult be utterly deftructive 
to liberty here.—For the people there have 
two fecurities againft the undue exercife of 
this power by the crown, which are want- 
ing with us, if the late act takes place, In 
the firft place, if any injuftice is done there, 
the perfon injured “may bring his action 
againft the offender, and have it tried by 
independant judges, who are * no parties in 
committing the injury. Here he muit have 
it tried before dependant judges, being the 


_ men who granted the writ. 


- To fay that the caufe is to be tried by a 
jury can never reconcile men, who have any 
idea of freedom to fuch a power.—For we 
know, that fheriffs in almott every colony 


(5) The writs for fearching houfes in England are to 
_ be granted under the feal of the court of exchequer, 

according to the ftatute—and that feal is kept by the 
chancellor of the exchequers..4 Inft, 
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on this continent, are totally dependant Of. 
the crowns and packing of juries has been 
frequently practifed even in the capital of 
ef the Britifh empire.. Even if juries are 
well meclined, we haye too many inftances 
of the influence of overbearing wunjuft 
judges upon them. . The brave and, wife 
men who accomplifhed the revolution, 
thought the independency of Piaget efiential 
to freedom, ? 

The other rests which the eeete have 
at home, but which we fhall want here, is 
this. El ative power is abufed there, the par- 
liament, the grand refource of ay oppreft 
people, is ready to afford relicf, Redrefs of 
grievances mui{t precede grants ef money. 
But what regard can we expect to have 

‘i paid to our affemblies, when they will not 

| i hold even the puny privilege of French par- | 

vit liaments———that of regeftering the edicts, 
that take away our money, batons they are 
put in executi ‘On. 

The fecond confideration Piece hinted at, 
is this—There is a confufion in our laws that 
is quite unknown in Great-Britain. As this 
cannot be defcribed in a more clear or ex- 
act manner, than has been done by the inge- 

-nious author of the hiftory of New-York, I 
beg leave to ufe his words. ‘¢ The feates of 
i 3 our laws opens a door to much controverfy. 
i ‘The uncertainty which refpect them, ren- 
He ders property precarious, and greatly expo- 
ie fes us tothe arbitary decifion. of unjutt judg= 
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€s:. The common’ law of England ts gene~ 
rally received, together with fuch ftatutes, 
as were enacted before we had a. legiflature 
of our own; but our courts exercife a fove- 
frelon authority, in determining what parts 
ef the common and ftatute ‘law ought to be 


extended ; For it mutt be admitted, that the 


difference of circumitances neceflarily requires 
fs, in fome cafes, to reject the determinati-~ 
on of both. In many inftances they have al- 
fo extended even acis of parliament, pafled 
fince we hada diftincét legiflature; which is 
preathy adding to our confufion. The pracs 
tice of our courts is no lefs uncertam than 
the law. Some of the Englifh rules are a- 
dopted, others rejected. ‘two things there 
fore feem to be abfolutely neceflaty for the 
public feeurity. Firfl the paffing an act for 
fettling the extent of the Englifh laws.  Se- 
_condly, that the courts ordain a general fet 
of rules for the regulation of the practice.” 

How eafy will it be under this * {tate of 
« our laws” for an artful judge to act in 
the moft arbitary manner, and yet cover his 
conduct under fpecious pretences, and how 
difficult will it be, for the injured people to 


obtain redrefs,; may be readily perceived. We. 


may take a voyage of three thoufand miles 
to complain ; and after the trouble and ha- 
zard we have undergone, we may bes told, 
that the colle&ion of the revenue and maim-~- 
tenance of the prerogative, muft not be dif- 
couraged.——And if the mifbehaviour is fo 
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grofs as to admit of no juflifieation; it may 


be faid that it was an error in jadgment on- 


ly, arifing from the confufion of our laws, 
and the zeal of the King’s St apa to do 
their duty. 

If the commiffions of judges ate > david 
the pleafure of the crown, yet if their fala- 
ries are during the pleafare of the people, 


there will be fomé check upon their conduct: 
Few men will confent to draw on themfelves 


the hatred and contempt of thofe among 
whom they live; for the empty honour of 
being judges; . It is the fordid love of 
gain that tempts men to turn their backs on 
virtue, and pay their homage where they 
ought not. . | 

As to the third particular, the ‘‘ fupport 
*¢ of civil government,’’ few words will be 
fufficient. Every man of the leaft under- 
ftanding muft know, that the executive power 
may be exercifedin a manner fo difagreeable 
and harafling to the people, that it is abfol- 
utely requifite, they fhould be enabled by the. 
gentlett method which human policy has yet 
been ingenious enough to invent, that is by | 
the fhutting their hands, to ‘‘ admonih’’ 
{as Mr. Hume fays) certain perfons ‘* of 
‘* their duty,” 
_ What fhall we now think, when, upon 
looking into the late act, we Ena the affem- 
blies of thefe provinces rhenene te of their 
authority on thefe feveral heads? The de- 
«lared intention ofthat act is, ** that a reve- 
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nue fhould be raifed in his Majefty’s domuui- 
ons in America, for making a more certain 
and adequate, provilion for defraying the 
charge of the adminiftration of juttice, and 
the fapport of civil government, in fuch pro- 
vinces where it fhall be found neceflary ; and. 
towards. further defraying the expences of 
defending, prateching’ and fecuring: the faid 
danni olisees &e. | 

Let the reader paufe here one moment, 
and refle&—whether the colony in which he 
lives, has not made fuch ‘‘ certain and ade- 
‘¢ quate proyifions’’ for thefe purpofes, as 
is by the colony judged fuitable to its abili- 
ties, and all other circumitances. ‘Then let 
him reflet—whether, if this act takes place, 
money is not to be raifed on that colony 
without its confent to.make provifion for 
thefe purpotes, which it does not judge to 
be fuitable to its abilities, and. all other cir-: 
cumftances. Laftly, det him reflects-whe- 
ther thd people of that country are not in 
a ftate of the molt. abject, flavery, whofe 
proper ty may be taken from them under the. 
notion of right, when they have refufed. to 
give it. For my part, I think I have good 
reafon for. vindicating the honour of the af- 
femblies on this continent, by publicly aflert- 
ing, that they have made as ‘* certain and 
‘¢ adequate proviion’’. for. the purpofes a- 
boye-mentioned, as they: ought to have 
made; and that it fhould not beprefamed 1, 
that they will not do it hereaft«r. Wry thea 
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fhould thefe moft important truths be 
wrefted ont cf their hands? Why fhould 
they not now be permitted to enjoy that 
authority, which they have exercifed from 
the firft fettlement of thefe colonies ? Why 
fhould they be feandalized by this innovati- 
on, when their refpective provinces are now, 
and will be for feveral years, labouring un~ 
der loads of debts impofed on them for the 
very purpofes now fpoken of ? Why fhould 
the inhabitants of all thefe colonies be with 
the utmoft indignity treated, as a herd of 


_defpicable wretches, fo utterly void of com- 


mon fenfe,; that they will not even make 
‘¢ adequate. provifion’’ for the ‘‘ admini-~ 
‘¢ ftration of juftice’’? and ‘¢ the fupport of 
‘+ civil government’? among them, for their 
‘¢ own defence’’—though withohe fuch 
‘¢ provifion’’? every people mauft inevitably 
be overwhelmed with anarchy and deftructi- 
on? Is it poffible to form an idea of flavery 
more complete, more miferable, more dif- 
graceful, than that of a people, where juf- 
tice is adminiftred, government exercifed, 
and a ftanding army maintained, at the ex~ 
pence of the people, and yet without the 
leaft dependance. upon them ? If we can find 
no relief from this infamous. fituation, let 
Mr. Grenville fet his fertile fancy again to 
work, and as by one exertion of it, he has 
{tripped us of our property and liberty, let 
him by another deprive us of our underftand-~ 
ing too, that unconfcious of what we have 
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been or are, and ungoaded by tormenting 
reflections, we may tamely bow down our 
necks with all the ftupid ferenity of fervitude, 
to any drudgery, which our lords and ma- 
{ters may pleafe to command .— | 

When the ‘‘ charges of the adminiftration 
of juftice,’’—‘* the fupport of civil govern- 
ment ;’’—-and ‘‘ the expences of defending’ 
‘© prote@ing and fecuring’” us, are provid~ 
ed for, I fhould be glad to know upon what 
occafion the crown will ever call our aflem- 
blies together. Some few of them. may 
meet of their own accord, by virtue of their 
charters : But what will they have to do 
when they are met > To what fhadews will 
they be reduced? The men, whofe delibera- 
tions heretofore had an in‘luence on every 
matter relating to the liberty and happinefs 
of themfelyes and their conftituents, and 
whofe authority in dometftic affairs, at leat, 
might well be compared to that of Roman 
fenators, will now find their deliberations of 
no more confequence than thofe of confta- 
bles.—They may perhaps be allowed to 
make laws for yoking of hogs, or pounding 
of ftray cattle. Their influence will hardly 
be permitted to extend fo high as the keep- 
ing roads in repair, as that bulinefs may more 
properly be executed by thofe who receive 
the public cafh. | 

One mof memorable example in hitory 
is fo applicable to the point now infied on, 
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that it will form a jutt conclufion of the ob-~ 
fervations that have been made. 
Spain was oncefree. Their Cortes refem- 
bled cur parhament. No money could be 
raifed on the fubject, without their confent. 
One of their Kings having received a grant 
from them to maintain a war. ‘againtt the 
Moors, cefired, that if the fum which they 
bad given, fhould not ke fufficient, he 
might be allowed for that emergency only, 
to have more money, without afiembling the 
Cortes. ‘the re ueft was violently oppofed 
by the beft and wifeft men in the aflembly. 
It was however, complied with by the votes 
of a majority 5 ; and this fingle conceflion 
was a prececent for other conceflions of the 
like kinds, until, at laft, the crown obtained 
a.general power for arden money in cafes 
‘of neceffity, From that period the Cortes’ 
ceafed to be ufeful, and the ‘people poe to 
be free. | 
Venienti occurrite morbo. 
C ppofe a difeafe at its beginning .— 


A FARMER. 
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Beloved Countrymen, 
FYE confequences, mentioned in the laft - 
letter, will not be the utmoft hmits of 
our mifery and infamy. We feel too fenfibly 
that any * miniftevial meafures, relating to 
thefe colonies, are {oon carried fuccefsiully 
thro’ the parliament. Certain prejudices o- 
perate there fo ftronely againit us, that it 
| might jultly be queftioned, whether all the 
provinces united, will ever be able affectually 
to call to an account, before the parliament, 
any minifter who fhall abufe the power by 
the late act given to the crown in America. 
_ He may divide the fpoils torn from us, in 
what manner he pleafes; and we fhall have 
no way of making him refponfible. If he 
fhould order, that every Governor, fhould 
have a yearly falary of sooal, fterling, eve= 
ry chief juftice of goool. every inferior offi+ 


(a) The gentleman muft not wonder he was not con- 
tradidted, when, as the minifter, he aflerted the right of 
parliament to tax America, J know not how it is, but 
there is a modefty in this houfe, which does not chufe to 
contradict’a minitter. I with gentlemen would get the 
better of that modefty. If they do not, perhaps the 


reprefentatives é 


collective body may begin to abate of irs refpect for the» 


‘Mr, Pitt’s fpeech. 
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cer in proportion ; and fhould then reward 
the moft profligate, ignorant, or needy de- 
pendants on himfelf, or his friends with pla- 
ces of the greateft truft becanfe they were 
of the greateft profit, this would be called 
an arangement in confequence of the ‘** a- 
«© dequate provifion for defraying the charge 
(© ofthe adminiftration of juftice, and the fup- 
“© port of the civil goyernment.”” And if the 
taxes fhould prove at any time infufficient to 
anfwer all the expences of the numberlefs 
offices, which minifters may pleafe to create, 


furely the houfe of Commons would be too 


‘© modeft?’ to contradict a minifter who fhould 
tell them, it was become neceflary to lay a 
new tax upon the colonies, for the laudable 
purpofe of ‘* defraying the charges of the 
‘¢ adminiftration of juftice, and the fupport 
*¢ of civil government’’ among them. Thus 
in fact we fhall be taxed by minifters.” | 

We may perceive, from the example of 
Ireland, how eager minifters are to feize up- 
on any fettled revenue, and apply it in fup- 
porting their own power.——~Happy are the 
men, and happy are the people, who grow 
wife by the misfortune of others. Earneft- 
ly, my dear countrymen, do I befeech the 
author of all good gifts, that you may grow 
wife in this manner: And, if I may be al- 


(5) Within this act, (flatute de tallagio non concedendo) 
are all new offices erected with new fees, or old offices 
with new fees, for that is atallage put upon the fub- 
je, which cannot be done without common affent by 
att of parliament.” a Inft. 533. 
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“owed to take the liberty, I beg leave to re- 
commend to you in general, as the beft me- 
thod of obtaining wifdom, diligently to ftu- 
dy the hiftories of other countries. You will 
there find all the arts, that can poflibly be 
practifed by cunning rulers, or talfe patri- 
ots among yourfelves, fo fully delienated, 
that changing names, the account would. 
ferve for your 6wn times. | 

It is pretty well known on this continent,. 
that Ireland has, with a regular confiftence. 
of injuftice, been cruelly treated by minifters , 
in the article of penfions; but there are 
fome alarming circumftances relating to that 
fubject, which I wifh to have better known 
among us._ | 

© The revenue of the crown there, arifes 
principally from the excife granted for 
“6 pay of the army, and defraying other 
‘© public chargesin defence and prefervation 
‘<< of the kingdom’’—from the tonnage and 
additional poundage granted ‘* for protect~ 
‘¢ ing the trade of the kingdom at fea, and 
‘* augmenting the public revenue’’ from the 
hearth-money granted, as a “ public re- 
‘¢ venue for public charges and expences.’’ 
There are forme other branches of the reve- 
nue, concerning which there is not any ex- 
prefs appropriation of them for public fer- 
vice, but which were plainly fo intended. | 


_(c) “ An enquiry into the legality of the penfions on 
the Irith eftablifhment, by Alexander M‘Auley, Efq; one 
ef the King’s Council, kc. 


fl 104 RE ETE RX. 

| Of thefe branches of the revenue, the 
erown is only a truftee for the public. ihey 
i are unalienable; they are inopplicable to 
li any other . purpofes, but thofe for which 
i they were: eltablifhed; and therefore are not 
| legally chargeable sf penfions. 

‘Phere is another kind of revenue, whicts 
is a private revenue. Vhis is not limited to 
any public ufes; but the crown has the fame 


| 
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ay 


ey © + property in it, that any perfon has in his 

| ’ eftate. This Pens not amount at the moft 
3 Hii to fifteen thoufand pounds a year, probably 
i not to feven; and it isthe only revenue that 
Sha Ys | ae can legally be charged with penfions. If mini= 
ay a {ters were accuftomed to regard the. rights 
2 \N ib or happinefs of the people, the penfions in) 
\ th Ircland would not exceed the fum juft menti- 


Vi oned: but long fince have they exceeded: 
| that limit, and in December, 1765, a moti- 
on was made inthe Houfe of Commons in 
that kingdom, to addrefs his Majelty, on 
the great increafe of pentions on the Irifh 
eftablifhment, amounting to the fum of 
£- 158,685 in the laft two years. 

~ Attempts have been made to glofs over 
thefe grofs incroachments, by this. fpecious 
argument,—‘* That expending a competent 
‘¢ part of sc public revenue in pentions, 
‘¢ from a principle of charity or generofity, 
‘¢ adds to the dignity of the crown, and is, 
«* therefore, ufeful to the public.” To give 
this argument any weight, it muft appear 
that the penfions proceed from ‘* charity 
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«© or generofity”’ only—And that it ‘° adds 
t¢ to the dignity of the crown’’ to Act di- 


rectly contrary to law. 


From this conduct towards Ireland, in 
open violation of law, we may eafily fore- 
fee what we may expect, when a minifter 
will have the whole revenue of America, 
in his own hands, to be difpofed of at his 
own pleafures For all the monies raifed by 
the late act aré to be “ applied, by virtue 
<¢ of warrants under the fign manual, coun- 


 terfigned by the high treafurer, or airy 


‘6 three of the commitfioners of the trea- 
£8 Lary?) The ‘¢ refidue’’ indeed, is to be 
paid ‘‘ into the receipt of the exchequer, 
*¢ and to be difpofed of by parliament.”’ 
So that a minifter will have pothing to do 
but to take care that there flall be no ‘* re- 


~€¢ fidue,’”? and He is fuperior to all controul. 


Belides the burden of peafions in Ireland, 
which have enormoufly encreafed within 
thefe few years, almoit all the offices, in 
that poor kingdom, have, fince the com- 
mencement of the prefent century, and now 
are beftowed upon firangers. For thouga 
the merit of thofe born there juitly raif's 
them to places of high trult when they go 
abroad, as all Europe can wituefs, yet he 
is an uncommonly lucky Friiiman, who can 
get a good polt in his native country. | 
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When I confider the ? manner in which 


that ifland has been uniformly depreffed for fo 
many years paft, with this pernicious parti- 


(Z) In Charles II’s time, the Houfe of Commons, in- 
fluenced by fome factious demagogues, were refolved to 
prohibit the importation of Irifh cattle mto England. 
Among other arguments in favour of Ireland, it was in- 
filted « That by cutting off almoft entirely the trade 
‘between the kingdoms, all the natural bands of union 
were diffolved, and nothing remained to keep the Irith 
in their duty, but force and violence, 

‘“‘ The King (fays Mr.Hume in his Hiftory of England) 
«© was fo covinced of the juftice of thefe reafons, that 
6* he ufed all his intereft to oppofe the bill, and he o- 
<¢ penly declared, that he could not give his affent to it 
<¢ with a fafe confcience. But the Commons were refo- 
‘¢ lute in their purpofe. And the fpirit of tyrany, of 
<¢ which nations are as fufceptible as individuals, had 
<¢ animated the Englifh extremely to exert their fuperi- 
“<¢ ority over their dependant ftate. No affair could be 
«* conducted with greater violence than this, by the 
<‘ Commons. They even went fo far in the preamble 
of the bill,-as to declare the importation of [rith cat- 
* tleto be a nufance. By this expreflion they gave 
<< {cope to their paflion, and at the fame time, barred 
“¢ the King’s prerogative, by which he might think him- 
<¢ {elf intitled to difpenfe with a law fo full of injuftice 
*¢ and bad policy. The lords expunged the word, but. 
<¢ as the King was fenfible that no fupply would be giv- 
« en by the Commons, unlefs they were gratified in all 
«¢ their prejudices, he was obliged both to employ his 
* intereft with the Peers to make the bill pafs, and te 
<< give the Royal affent to it. He could not however for- 
“ bear exprefling his difpleafure, at the jealoufy enter- 
“ tained againit him, and at the intention which the 
«¢ Commons difcovered of retrenching his prerogative.” 

This law brought great diftrefs for fometime upon Ire~ 
land, but it occafioned their applying with great induf- 
try to manufactures, and has proved, in the iffue, bene- 
ficial to that kingdom. 

Perhaps the fame reafon oscafioned the ‘¢ barring the 
«« King’s prerogative” in the late act fufpending the le- 
giflation of New-York. age 
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cularity of their parliament continuing * as 
long as the crownpleafes, I am aftonifhed 
to obferve fuch alove of liberty {till animat- 
ing that loyal and. generous nation ; and 
nothing can raife higher my idea of the 
integrity and public fpirit of the people * 


This we may be affured of, that we are as dear to his 
Majetty, as the people of Great-Britain are. Weare his 
fubjects as well as they, and as faithful fubjects ; and his 
Majefty bas given too many, too conftant proofs of his 
piety and virtue, for any man, to think it poffible, that 
fuch a Prince can make any unjuft diftindtion between 
fuch fubjects. It makes no difference to his Majetty, 
whether fupplies are raifed in Great-Britain, or Ameri- 
ca: but it makes fome difference, to the Commons of 
that kingdom. 

To fpeak plainly, as becomes an honeft man on fuch 
important occafions, all our misfortunes are owing to a 
luft of power in men of abilities and influence. This 
prompts them to feek popularity, by expedients profita- 
ble to themfelves, though ever fo deftructive to their 
country. : 

Such is the accurfed nature of lawlefs ambition, and 
~ yet—what heart but melts at the thought ?—Such falfe 
deteftable patriots in every nation have led their blind 
confiding country, fhouting their applaufes, into the 
jaws of fhame and ruin. May the wifdom and gvodnefs 
of the people of Great-Britain, fave them from the ufu- 
al fate of nations. | 


' (e) The Jaft Irith parliament continued thirty three — 


years, that is during all the late reign. The prefent 
parliament there, has continued from the begining of 
this reign ; and probably will continue ty the end. 

(f) lam informed, that within thefe few years, a pe- 
tition was prefented to the Houfe of Commons in Great- 
Britain, fetting forth, “ that herrings were imported 
‘© into Ireland, from fome foreign parts ef the north fo 
‘¢ cheap, asto difcourage the Britith herring fifhery, 
and therefore praying, that fome remedy might be 
*¢ applied in that behalf by parliament”—“ That, upon 
* this petition, the Houfé refolved to impofe a duty of 
“ two fhillings fterling on every barrel of foreign her- 
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who have preferved the facred fire of free- 
com irom being extinguilued though the 
altar, on whichit burned, has been thrown 
cown, | 
In the fame manner fhall we unqueftion- 
ably be treated, as foon as the late taxes, 
laid upon us, fhall make pofls in the °° go- 
“¢ vernment,’’? and the ‘* admiiniftration of 
‘¢ juftice, here, worth the attention of per- 
fons of inftucnce in Great-Britain. We know 
enough already to fatisfy us of this truth. 
Fut this will not be the worft part of our 
cufe. | 

‘Yhe principals in all great offices will re- 
fide in England, make fome paltry allowance 
to deputies for doing the bufinefs here. 
Let any man confider what an exhauftine 
droin this muft be upon us, when munifters 
are poficfied of the power of afhxing what 


“ rings imported into Ireland, but afterwards dropt the 
“ affair, for fear of engaging in a difpute with Ireland 
«6 abont the right of taxing her.” 

So much higher was the opinion, which the Houfe 
entertained of the {pirit of Ireland, than of that of thefe 
colonies. 

I find in the laft Englifh papers, that the refclution 
and firmne{fs-with which the people of that kingdom 
have lately aflerted their freedom, have been fo alarm- 
ing in Greac-Brivain, that the Lord Lieutenant in his 
{peech on the 20th of laft October, “ recommended” tp 
ihe parliament, :¢ that fuch provifion may be made for 
<¢ fecuring the judges in the enjoyment of their offices 
‘¢ and appointments during their good behaviour, .as 
<¢ fhall be thought moft expedient.” 

What an important conceflion is thus obtained by 
making demands becoming freemen, with a courage 
and perfeverance becoming freemen, | | 
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falaries they pleafe to pofts, and he mult be 
convinced how deftructive the late a& mult 
be. Theinjured kingdom, lately mention- 
ed, can tell us the mifchiefs of abfenters ; 
and wemay perceive already the fame dil- 
pofition taking place with us. ‘The govern- 
ment of New-York has been exercifed by 
a deputy. ‘lhat cf Virginia is now held 
fo ; and we know of a number of fecre~ 
taryfhips, collectorfhips, and other officers 
held in the fame manner. 

True it is, that if the people of Great- 
Britain were not too much blinded by the 
paflions, that have been artfully excited im 
their breafts, againft their dutiful children, 
the colonifts, thefe confiderations would be 
nearly as alarming to them astous. The 
influence of the crown was thought, by wile 
men many years ago, too great, by reafon 
ofthe multitude of penfions and places be- 
ftowed by it; thefe have vattly increafed 


-fince and perhaps it would be no difhicult 


: (z) One of the reafons urged by that great and ho- 


nett ftatef{man, Sir William Temple, to Charles I. In 
his famous remoni{trance to difluade him from aining at 
arbitrary power, was, the “ King had few offices to be- 


$6 ftow.” Hume’s Hilt. of England. 


<< Though the wings of prerogative have been elipt, 


-4¢ the influence of the crown is greater than ever it was 


in any period of our hiftory. For when we confider, 
& in how many burroughs the government has the voters 
‘¢ at command, when we confider the vaft body of per- 
fons employed in the collection of the revenue in e- 
“ very part of the kingdom, the inconceivable nuin- 
& ber of placemen, and candidates for places in the 
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matter to prove that the people have de- 
creafed. | | ; 

Surely, therefore, thofe who wifh the wel- 
fare of their country, ought ferioufly to re- 
fle what may be the confequence of fuch a 
new creation of offices, in the difpofal of the 
crown. ‘The army, the adminiitration of 
juftice, and the civil government here, with 
fuch falaries as the crown fhall pleafe to an- 
nex, will extend minifterial influence, as 
much beyond its former bounds, as the late 
war did the Britifh dominions. | | 

But whatever the people of Great Britain 
may think on this occafion, I hope the peo- 
ple of thefe colonies will unanimoufly join in 
this fentiment, that the late act of parlia- 
ment is injurious to their liberty; and that 
this fentiment will unite them in a firm op- 


« cuftoms, in the excife, in the poft-office, in the 
«¢ dock-yards, in the ordnance, in the falt-office, in 
‘¢ the ftamps, in the navy and victualling offices, 
‘¢ and in a variety of other departments; when we 
“‘ confider again the extenfive influence of the mo- 
ney corporations, fubfcription jobers, and contractors : 
the endlefs dependance created by the obligations 
confered on the bulk of the gentlemen’s families 
throvghout the kingdom, who have relations prefered 
in our navy and numerous ftanding army ; when, I 
fay, we confider how wide, how binding, a depen- 
dance on the crewn is created by the above enume- 
rated particulars; and the great, the enormous 
weight and influence which the crown derives from 
this extenfive dependance upon its favour and power; 
any lord in waiting, any lord of the bedchamber, a- 
ny man may be appointed minifter.”” | 

<< A dottrine to this effect is {aid to have been the ad- 
‘vice of L-—-H———” Late News, papers. 
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pofition to it, in the fame manner as the 
dread of the Stamp-act did. 

Some perfons may imagine the fums to be 
raifed by it, are but f{mall, and therefore 
may be inclined to ate under it. A, 
conduct more dangerous to freedom, as be- 
fore has been obferved, can never be adopt- 
ed. Nothing is Wanted at home but a pre- 
cedent, the force of which fhall be eftablifh- 
ed, by the tacit fubmiffion of the colonies. 
With what zeal was the ftatute erecting the 
poft-office, and another relatmg to the reco- 
very of debts in America, urged and tortur- 
ed, as precedents in the fupport of the Stamp- 
act, though wholly inapplicable. If the par- 
liament fucceeds in this attempt, other fta- 
tutes will impofe other duties. Inftead of 
taxing ourfelves as we have been accuftomed 
to do from the firft fettlement of thefe pro- 
vinces; all our ufeful taxes will be convert- 
ed into parliamentary taxes on our importa- 


tions ; and thus the parliament will levy up- 


onus fuch fums of money as they chufe to 
take, without any other limitation than their 
pleafure. 

“We know how much labour and care 
have been beftowed by thefe colonies, in lay~ 
ing taxes in fuch a manner, that they fhould 
be moft cafy to the people, by being laid on 
the proper articles; moft canal, by being 
proportioned to every man’s circumftances ; 
and cheapeft by the method directed for 
collecting them. 
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But parliamentary taxes will be laid oh us 
without any confideration, whether there is 
any cafier mode. ‘The only point regarded 
will be, the certainty of levying the taxes, 
and not the convenience of the people, on 
whom they are to be levied, and therefore 
all ftatutes on this head will be fuch as will 
be mofl likely, according to the favourite 
phrafe, ‘* to execute themfelves.”’ 2 

Taxes in every free ftate have been, and 
ought to be as exactly proportioned, as is 
poffible, to the abilities of thofe who are to 


pay them. They cannot otherwife be jult. 


Even a Hottentot could comprehend the un 
reafonablenefs, of making a poor mam pay as 
much for defending the property of a rich 
man, as the rich man pays himfeif. : 

- Let any perfon look tito the late a&t of 
parliament, and he will immediately perceive, 
that the immenfe eftates of Lord Fairfax, 
Lord Baltimore, °and our proprietors, which 
are amongft ‘* his Majefty’s other domini- 
‘© ons’? to be * defended, protected and fe- 
“© cured’ by that ac will not pay a fingle 
farthing of the duties thereby impofed, ex- 
cept Lord Fairfax wants fome of his win-- 
dows glazed. Lord Baltimore, and our pro- 


(5) The people of Maryland and Pennfylvania have 
been engaged im the warmett difputes, in order to ob- 
tain an equal and juft taxation of their proprietors e- 
ftutes ; but the late act does more for thele proprietors 
than they themfelves would venture to demand... It to- 
tally exeinpts them from taxation. 
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prietor's are quite fecure; as they live in 
England, _ 
I mention thefe particular cafes as (tik 


_ing inftances; how far the late act is a devi= 


_ation from that principle of juftice;which has 
fo conftantly diftinguithed .our own laws on 
this continent. | 

The third confideration with our conti- 
‘mental affemblies in. laying taxes has been 
the method of colle@ing them: This has 
been done by a few officers under the infpec- 
-tion of the refpective affemblies; with mode= 


‘fate allowatices. No more was fraifed from 


the fubject; than was ufed for the intended 
purpofés: But by the late a&t, a shinifter 


‘may appoint as many officers as he pleafes 
for collecting the taxes; may afion them - 


what falaries he thinks <<‘ adequate’’ and 


they are to bie fubject to no infpection but 


his own: 6 

An fhort, if the late ve of parliament 
takes effect; thefe colonies mutt dwindle down 
into «¢ ¢ommon corporatiotis,’’ as their e= 


hemies in the debates concerning the repeal 


of the Stamp-act; itrenuoutly infifted they 
were; atid it is rot improbable; that fome 
future hiftorians will thus record our fall, 

Cp a The eighth year of this reign was aif. 
tingui‘lied bya very memorable event; the 
American colonies thea fubmnitting for tre 
firf time; to be taxed by the Britih parlia- 
ment. An attempt of this kind had bew 

todde two years before, but was defeated by 
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“the vigorous exertions of the feveral provinces 
in defence of their liberties. T heir behavi- 
“¥viour on that occafion réndered thei same 
“very ‘celebrated for a fh ort’ tinie “all “Ov er Eu- 
“rope 5 all ftates ” being extremely attentive 
toa difpute between Great-Britain and fo 
confiderable a paft of her-dominions. “For 
as fhe was thought to be grown ‘too 'power- 
ful by the fuccefsfat conclufion ‘of the late | 
“war‘fhe had been engaged in, it was hoped — 
“py matty, that as it had happerted, before to 
“other kingdoms, civil: difcords ‘would afford 
opportnnities of revenging all’ the injuries 
‘fappofed*ts be received from her. How-~ 
“ever the’caufe of diflention was removed by 
va repeal of the’ ftatute, that had given of-— 
—ifenfe. This affair rendered the fubmiiffive 
‘conduc of the colonies fo foon after, the 
smore- extraordimary ; there being: no differ- 
erice between the modes of taxation which 
“they oppofed, and that to which they fub- 
emitted, but this, that by the firft, they were 
-to be continually’ feminded that they were. 
itaxed,; by eertam marks ftampt off ever 
‘piece? of paper or parchment, they ated 
“The authors of that ftatute fabaak 
greatly on this conduct of the colonies, anc | 
Gnfifted that if the people of Great-Britain, 
had perfifted in enforcing it, the Americans 
would lave been ma few months fo fatigued 
with the efforts of patriotifn, that | fhe’ 
would quickly have yielded obedience. 
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<< Certain it is, that though they had be- 
fore their eyes fo many illuftrious examples i 
in their mother country, of the conftant fuc- | 
cefs attending firmne{s and perfeverance in a 
oppofition to dangerous encroachments on : 
liberty, yet they quietly gave up a pointof i 
the laft importance. From thence the de- hi 
cline of their freedom began, and its decay 
was extremely rapid; for as money was al- i 
ways raifed upon them by the parliament, 
their affemblies grew immediately ufeleis and | 
in a fhort time contemptible; and in lefs oh 
than one hundred years, the people fnnk 
down into that tamenefs and fupinenefs of 
.  fpirit by which they ful continue to be dif a 
_ tinguifhed.”’ | | 


Et majores veftros et pofteros cogitate. , me 
Remember your anceftors and your pofterity, r 
Lite a A FARMER. 
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Beloved! Countrymien, 


* HAVE. fevera] times, in the courfe of 
_ thefe- letters, mentioned: the. late. act of 
parliament, as- being: the. foundation. of fas 
ture meafures. injurious to thefe. colonigs.; 
‘and the belief. of this truth I. with. to pre- 
vail, becaufe: I. think. it. neceflary to. our 
fafety. 

A: perpetual: jealoufy refpecting liberty,. 
is abfolutely. requifite in all free fates’, 
‘The'very texture of their conftitution,.- in- 
mixt. governments, : demands- it. For the. 
cautions with which power: is diftributed ae 
mong’ the feveral orders,» imply, that-each 
has that’ fhare which is. proper for the. gene- 
ral welfare, and. therefore, that any. further 
impofition muft be- pernicious. * Machiavel. 
employs:a- whole: chapter’ in his difcoyrfes, 
to prove that a ftate, to be long lived, fru 
be frequently corrected, and- reduced to its 
fir. principles. But-of. all. {tates that- have. 
exifted, there. wever. was- atty, in. which. this° 
jealoufy, could. be-more proper than’ in: thefe- 
colonies,. For the calpiaigeait -here- is not: 
only. mixt;: but! dependant, ; which: cirtums 


(4) Mgchiavel’s difcourfes. Book 3, chap. js 
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their power, as well as to them, over whom © 
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ftanée occafions a peculiarity in its form, of” 
a very delicate nature. 

Two reafons induce me to defire, that — 
this f{pirit of apprehenfion may be always 
keept up among us, in its utmoft vigilance. 
The firftis this, that as the happinefs of thefe 
provinces indubitably confifts in their con- 


‘neCion with Great-Britain, “any feparation 


between them is lefs likely to'be occafioned 
by civil difcords, if every difgufting mea-_ 
fure is oppofed fingly, and while it is‘new : | 
for in this manner of proceeding, every fuch - 
meafure is moft likely to‘ be rectified. On” 
the other hand, oppreffions and ‘diffatisfac- © 
tions being permitted to accumulate—if - 
ever the governed throw off the load, ‘they 
will do more. A people does not reform” 
with moderation. The rights: of the fub-— 
je& therefore cannot be too often confider~~ 


ed, explained, or afferted : and. whoever 


attempts to do this, fhews himfelf, ‘what-~ 
ever may be the rafh and peevifh reflections - 
‘of pretended wifdom, and pretended duty, — 
a friend to thofe who injudicioufly -exercife - 
it is fo exercifed. ty &. Te Stet OF 
Had all the points of prerogative claimed ' 


by Charles I. been feparately contefted’ and — 


fettledin preceeding reigns, his fate would » 
in all probability have been very different, | 
and the people would have been content with » 


. that liberty which is compatible with regal : 
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authority. But * he thought, it would. be as t (7 | 
dangerous for him to give up the powers . y 

~ which at any time had been by ufarpation ex- y 
ercifed by the crown, as thofe that were i -¢ 

legally vefted in it. © This produced an equal 4 7 

‘exce{s on the patt of the people. For when | & 

their paflions were excited by multiplied Wi < 

grievances, they thought it would be as ~ > ‘€ 


x 


dangerous for them, to allow the powers 
that were legally vefted in the crown, as 
thofe which at any time had been’ by’ ufur- 
‘pation exercifed by it.) Acts, that might 
by themfelves have been upon many con- 
fiderations excufed or extenuated, derived a. 
contagious malignancy and odium from 
other aéts, with which they were connected. 
They were not regarded according to the 
fimple force of each, but as parts of a 
| fyftem of oppreffion. Every one therefore, 
however finall in itf{elf, being alarming, as ; 
: an additional evidence of tyrannical defigns . , 
It was in vain for prudent and moderate ee | 
men to infift, that there was no neceflity to | 
_abolifh royalty. Nothing lefs than the utter 
, : 3 ie 


() The author is fenfible that this is putting the- 
gentlett conftruction on Charles’ conduct ; and that is if 
one reafon why he chufes it. Allowance ought to be Ne 
‘made for the errors of thofe men, who are acknow- ‘iD 
Jedged to have been pofleffed of many virtues. ‘Thee- , 
-ducation of that unhappy Prince, and his confidence in 
men not fo good and wife as himfelf, had probably fill- 
ed him with miftaken notions of his own authority, and 
of the confequences that would attend conceflions of a- 
“ny kind toa people, who were reprefented to him a& 
aiming at too much power. — 
Me hae Ts ee 
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.deftrution of monarchy, could fatisfy thofe 
who had fnffered, and thought they lad reas 
fon. to believe, they always should fafier uns © 
der its 

The confequences of :thefe mutual dif. 
trufts ate well known: But there isno other 
people mentioned in hiltory, that 1 recolleat; 
avho have been fo conftantly watchful of 
their liberty, and fo fuccefstul.in their firug- 
gles for it, as the Englih. ‘Lhis.confidera< 
tion leads me to the fecond reafon, why J 
as defire that-the aga of paler ns may 


The fot principles of governwhent a: 240 
be looked for.in human nature. Some of 
the beft writers have aflerted, and it feems 
with good veafon, that ** government i9 
founded on‘ opinion. 

Cuftom undoubtedly has a mighty force 
_in producing. opinion, and feigns dn nothing 


{e} Opinion is of two kinds, viz. opinién, of .inte< 
feft, and opinion of right. By opinion of intereft, 
-ehiefly tinderitand, the fenfe of public advantage which 
is reaped from government ; topether with the perfuafi- 
on, tiat the particular government which i is eftablithed, 
is equally. advantageous with any ASS that could be 
¢afily fettled.” | 
“ Right is of two kinds, right to power; and. tight 
to property. What prévalence opinion of the firft kind 
has Over mankind may eafily be underftood, by obferving 
@he attachment which all nations haye to ‘their ancient 
government, and even to thole names which Iraxe had 
the fandtion of atitiquitv. Antiquity always bepets the 
« opinion. of right. tse Tg faffictently anderftood, that. 
the opinicn of right to property, és of the greateft mo- 
ment in all matters of government.” © Kume’s Eflays,- 
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more arbitrarily than in public affairs. It 
radually reconciles us to objects even of 
-dread and deteftation; and I cannot but 
think thefe lines of Mr. Pope, as applicable 
to vice in politics, as to vice in ethics. 
¢ Vice is a montter of fo horrid mien, 
¢ As to be hated, needs but to be feen 3 
¢ Yet feen too oft, familiar with her face, 
© We firft endure, then pity, then embrace.’ 
When an act injurious to freedom has been 
once done, and the people bear it, the re- 
petition of it is moft likely to meet with 
fabmiffion. For as the mifchief of the one 
was found to be tolerable, they will hope 
that of the fecond will prove fo too ; and 
they will not regard the infamy of the lait, 
becaufe they are ftained with that of the, 
firtkio | 
Indeed, nations in general, are not apt 
to think until they fecl ; and therefore na- 
tions in general have lott their liberty: For 
as violations of the rights of the governed, 
are commonly not only fpecious, * but {mall 
at the beginning, they {pread over the mul. 
titude in fuch a manner, asto touch indivi~ 
duals but flightly. Thus they are difre- 
garded. ° The power or profit that arifes 


(d) Omnia mala exampla ex hones initits orta funt. 
cata Salluit. Bell. Cat.S. 50. 
’ (e) The Republic is always attacked with greater vic 
_ gour than it is defend ; for the audacious and profligate, 
prompted by their natural enmity toit, are eafily im- 
pelled to act upon the leaft nod of their leaders; where-_ 
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from thefe violations, centering in few per-. 
fons, is to them confiderable. For this rea- 
fon the governors having in view their par- 
ticular purpofes, fucceflively preferve an 
uniformity of conduct for attaining them. 
‘They regularly increafe and multiply the 
firft injuries, till at length the inattentive 
people are compelled to perceive the heavi= 
ne{s ef their burdens.——They begin to com- 
plain and enquire—but too late.—They find 
their oppreffors fo {trengthened by fuccefs, 
and themfelves fo entangled in examples of 
expre(s authority on the part of their rulers, 
and’ of tacit recognition on their own part, 
that they are quite confounded : For millions 
entertain no other idea of the legality of 
power, than that it is founded on the exer- 
cifg of aya They Helipae sail: salen 


} opinion, ‘¢ that there will be too irene 


ger in attempting a remedy,’’ or another 
opinion no lefs fatal, ‘‘ that the govern- 
ment has a rightto treat them as it does.’’ 


as the honeft, I know not why, are generally flow and — 
unwilling to ftir; and neglecting always the beginnings 
of things, are never roufed to exert themfelves, but by 
the laft neceffity ; fo that through irrefolution and des 


lay, when they would be glad to compound at Iatt for 


their quiet, at the expence even of their honour, they 
commonly lofe them both.” 
Cicero’s Orat. for Sextius. — 
Such were the fentiments of this preat and excellent 
man whofe va{t abilities, and the calamities of the time 
in which he lived, enabled him, by mournful experience, 


to form a jult jud gement on the conduct of, the friends 
and enemies of liberty. 
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‘They then feek a wretched relief for their 
minds, by perfuading themfelves, that to 
yield their obedience is to difcharge their 
duty. The deplorable poverty of fpirit, 
that proftrates all the dignity beltowed by 
divine providence on our nature—of courfe 
fucceeds. 

From thefe reflections I conclude, that 
every free ftate fhould inceflantly watch, and 
inftantly take alarm on any addition being 
made to the power exercifed over them, in- 


numerable inftances might be produced io 


fhew, from what flight beginnings the moft 
exteHege Ponieauence. have flowed : but I 


fhall felect two only from the hiftory of 


England. 

Henry the feventh was the firft caomankt 
of that kingdom, who elftablifhed a ftanding- 
body of armed men. ‘This was a band of 
go archers, called yeomen of the guard: 
And this inftitution, notwithftanding the 
fmallnefs of the number, was, to prevent 
difcontent, * ‘* difguifed under tke pretence 
of majefty and grandeur.’’ In 1684, the 
ftanding forces were fo much augmented, 
that Rapin fays—‘‘ The King, in Wien to 
make his people fully feniibie of their new 
flavery, affected to mufter his troops, which 
amounted to 4000 well armed and difciplined 
men.’’? I think our army, at this time, 
confifts of more than feventy regiments. 


(f) Rapin’s Hiftory of England. 
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The method of taxing by excife was firlt 
introduced amidft the convulfions of -civil 
wars. Extreme neceflity was pretended, 
and its fhort continuance promifed. After 
the reftoration, an excife upon beer, ale and 
other liquors, was granted to the * King, 
one half in fee, the other for life, as an e- 
quivalent for the court of wards. Upon 
James the fecond’s acceflion, the parlia- 
ment * gave him the firlt excife, with an ot ae 


djtional duty on wine, tobacco, and fome 


other things. Since the revolution it has _ 
been extended to falt, candles, leather, hides, © 

hops, foap, paper, pafte-board, mill-boards, 
{caleboards, vellum, parchment, ftarch, filks, 


- calicoes, linens, ftufis, printed, ftained, aC. 


wire, wrought plate, coffee, tea, chocolate, 
KC, . 

Thus a fianding army and excife have, 
from the firft flender origins, tho’ always 
hated, always feared, always oppofed, at 
length {welled up to their vaft prefent bulk, 

Vhefe facts are fufficientto fupport what 
LT have faid. ’Tis truethat all the mifchiefs 
apprehended by our anceftors from a ftand- 
ing army and excife, have not yet happen- | 
ed: but it does not follow from thence, 
that they willnot happen. The infide of a 
houfe may catch fire, and the moft valuable 
apartments be ruimed, before the flames 


(zg) 12 Car. WH, Chap. 23, and 24, 
(4) James, Chap. t,and 4. 
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burft out. The queftion in thefe cafes is 
not, what evil has actually attended parti- 
cular meafures—but what evil,in the nature 
of things, is likely to attend them. Cer- 
tain circumftances may for fome time delay 
effects, that were reafonably expected, and 
that muft enfue. ‘There was a long period, 
after the Romans had prorogued the com~ 
mand to® Q Publilus Philo, before that 
example deftroyed their liberty. Atl our 
kings, from the revolution to the prefent 
reign have been foreigners. Their minifters 
generally continued but a fhort time in an~ 
thority ; * and they themfelves were mild 
and virtuous princes. | 

A bold, ambititious Prince, pofleffed of 
great abilities, firmly fixed in the throne by. 
defcent, ferved by minifters like himfelf, and 
rendered either venerable or terrible by the 
elory of his fuccefles, may execute what his 


(2) In the year of the city 428, “ Duo fingularia hee 
et vira primum contigere ; prorogatio imperii non ame in utlo 
utto et ato honore triumphus.” Liv. B. 8. Chap. 23. 24. 

« Had the reft of the Roman citizens imitated the 
example of L Quintus, who refufed to have his conful- 
fhip continued to him, they had never admitted that 
cultom of proroguing magiltrates, and then the prclon- 
gation of their commands, the army had never been 
introduced, ‘which very thing was at length the ruin 
of that commonwealth, idl ol 7 ss 

| : Machiavel’s difcourfes, B. 3. Chap. 24. 

(4) I don’t know but it may be faid with a good deal 
of reafon, that a quick rotation of minitters is very de- 
Greable in Great-Britain. A minitter there has a va{t. 
{tore of materials to work with. Long adminiftrations 

are rather favourable to the reputation of a people a- 
broad, than to their liberty, 
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Hl ; predeceffors did not dare to attempt. Henry 
XN a IV. tottered in his feat during his whole 


reign. Henry V. drew the itrength of the 
all kingdom into France, to carry on his wars 
Mt there, and leit the Commons at home, pro- 
i teiting, ‘‘ that the people were not buund 
ih ‘¢ to ferve out of the realm.’’ 

Ni It is true, that a ftrong fpirit of liberty 
fubfifts at prefent in Great-Britain, but what 
| _ reliance is to be placed in the temper of a 
i people, when the prince is pofleffed of an un- 
ui conilitutional power, our own hiftory can fuf- 
iy ficiently inform us. When Charles Hl. had 
i | ftrengthened himfelf by the return of the 
‘ve garrifon of Tangier, ‘¢ England (fays Rapin) 
iM faw ona fudden an amazing revolution ; faw 
1 herfelf ftripped of all her rights and privi- 
leges, excepting fuch as the King fhould 
vouchfafe to grant her; and what is more 
aftonifhing, the Englifh themfelves delivered 
up thefe very rights and privileges to Char-_ 
les II. which they had fo paffionately, and, 
if I may fay it, furioufly defended againtft the 
defigns of Ghares I.’’ This happened only 
thirty fix years after this laft prince had been 
beheaded. 

Some perfons are AP opinion, that pists 
isnot violated, but by fuch open acts of 
force; but they feem to be greatly mifta- 
cent could mention a period within thefe 
forty years, when almoft as great a change 
of difpofition was produced by the fecret 
meafures of a long adminiftration, as by 
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Charles’s violence, Liberty, perhaps, is ne- 
ver expofed to fo much danger, as when the 
people believe there is the leaft; for it may 
be fubverted, and yet they not think fo. 
Public difguiting acts are feldom practifed 
by the ambitious, at the beginning of their 
defigns. Such conduct filences and difcou- 
rages the weak, andthe wicked, who would 
otherways Hive been their udvotates or ac-~ 
complices, It is of great confequence, to 
allow thofe, who, upon any account, are in- 
clined to four them, fomething fpecious to 
fay in their defence. ‘lhe power may be 
fully eftablifhed, though it would not be fafe 
for them to dé Annie they pleafe. For 
there are things, which, at fome times, even 
flaves will not bear. Julius Czefar and Oli- 


ver Cromwell, did not dare to affume the 


title of King. The grand Seignior dares not 
lay a new tax. ‘The King of France dares 
not be a proteftant. Certain popular points 
may be left untouched, and yet freedom be 
extinguifhed. The commonality of Venice i- 
magine themfelves free, becaufe they are 
permitted todo, what they ought not. But 
I quit a fubje@, that would lead me.too far 
from my purpofe. 

By the late act of parliament, taxes are to 
be levied upon us, for ‘* defraying the charge 


of the ee jufticethe fupport of 


civil government—and the expences of de- 
fending his Majefty’s dominions in America.’” 
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If any man doubts what ou ght to be the 
condué of thefe colonies on this occafion, I 
would afk them thefe queftions. 

Was not the parliament exprefly avowed 
their intention of railing money from us for 
certain purpofes! Is not this {cheme popu- 
lar in Great-Bricain? Will the taxes, impof- 


ed by the late act, anfwer thofe purpofes? 


Tf it will, muft it not take an immenfe fum 
from us ? If it will not, is it to be expected, 
that the parliament will not fully execute 
their intention, when it is pleafing at home, 
and not oppofed here ? Mutt not this be done 
by impofing new taxes ? Will not every ad- 
dition, thus made to our taxes, be an addition 
to the power of the Britith legiflature, by 
increafing’ the number of officers employ- 
ed in the collection? Will not every additi- 
onal tax therefore render it more dif_- 
cult to abrogate any of them ? When a 
branch of revenue is once eftablifhed, does 
jt not appear to many people invidious and 
undutiful, to attempt to abolifh it? If tax- 
es, fufficient to accomplifh the intention of 
the Parliament, are impofed by the Parlia- 
ment, what taxes will remain to be impofed 
by our aflemblies ? If no material taxes re- 
main to be impofed by them, what muft be- 
come of them, and the people they repre- 
{ent ? | 

ee Tf any perfon confiders, thefe things, 


(/) Demonfthenes’s 2d Philipic. 
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and ‘yet not thinks our liberties are in dan- 
wer, I wonder at that perfon’s fecurity.”’ 

One other argument is to be added; 
which, by itfeif, I hope, will be fulficicnt 
to convince the moft incredulous man on this 
continent, that the late act of Parliament is 
only defigned to be a precedent, whereon 
the future vaflalage of thefe colonies may be 
eftablifhed. 

Every duty thereby laid on articles of 
Britithh manutacture, is laid o1 fome com- 
modity upon the exportation of which from 
Great-Britain, a drawback is payable: ‘Vhofe 
drawbacks in moft of the articles; are ex- 
actly double to the duties given by the late 
act. The Parliament therefore might in half 
a dozen lines have raifed' much moré ntohey 
only by ftopping the drawbacks in the hands 
of the officers at home, on exportation to 
thefe colonies, than-by this folemn impofi- 
tion of taxes upon us, to be collected here. 
Probably, the artful contrivers of this act 
formed it in this manner, in order to referve 
to themfelves; in cafe of any objections be- 
ing made to it, this f{pecions pretence 
‘¢ That the drawbacks are gifts to the u- 
‘¢ Jonies ; and that the act only leflens thofe 
“¢ gifts.”” But the truth is, that the draw- 
backs. are intended for the encour ave- 
ment and promotion of Britlih manufaGures 
and commerce, and are allowed on exporta- 
tion to any. echin parts; as well as on exe 


portation to thefe provinces. Befides, care 
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has been taken te flide inte the act™ fome ar~ 
ticles om which there are no drawbacks. 
However, the whole duties laid by the late 
ac&t on all the articles therein {pecified; are 
fo fmall, that they will net amount to as 
much as the drawbacks which are allowed 
on part of them only. if, therefore, the 
fur to be obtained by the late act had been 
the fole object in forming it, there would 
not have been any oceafion for the °* Com- 
‘6 ynons of Great-Britain to give and grant 
‘¢ to his Majefty, rates and duties fer raifing 
‘¢ a revenue in his Majefty’s dominions im 
‘¢ America, for making a more certain and | 
‘¢ adequate provifion for defraying the 
“¢ charge of the admimniftration of juttice, 
«© the fupport of civil government, and the 
“< expences of defending :the faid domini- 
(¢ ons’’-———-Nor would there have been any 
occafion for an "expenfive board of commil- 


(7) Though duties by the late act are laid on fome ar- 
ticles, on which no drawbacks are allowed, yet the du- 
ties impofed by the ad, are fo fmall, in comparifon 
with the drawbacks that are allowed, that all the duties 
together will not amount to fo mach asthe drawbacks. | 
(x) The expence of this board, 1am informed, is be- 
tween four and five thoufand pounds fterling a year. 
‘The eftablifhment of officers, for collecting the revenue 
of America, amounted before to feven thoufand fix hun- 
dred pounds per annum : and yet, fays the author of 
«© The regulation of the colonies.” the whole remittance 
from all the taxes in the colonies, at an average of thir- 
ty years, has not amounted to one thoufand nine hun- 
dred pounds a year, and in that time, feven or eight 
jrundred pounds per annum only, have been remitted 
from North-America, sn 
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fioners, and all the other new charges to 
which we are made liable. | 

Upon the whole, for my part, Y regard 
the late ack as an experiment made of our 
difpofition. It is a bird fent over the wa- 
ters, to difcover, whether the waves, that 
lately agitated this part of the world with 
fuch violence, are yet fabfided. Tf this ad- 
venturer gets footing here, we fhall quickly 
be convinced, that it is not,a phenix; for 
we fhall foon fee it followed by others of the 
fame kind. We fhall find it rather to be of 
of the ° breed defcribed by the poct—- 


te Infelix vates”’ 


A direful foreteller of future calamities. 


A FARMER. 


The {mallets of the revenne arifing from the dutics 
in America, demonftrated that they were intended ouly 
as regulations of trade; and can any perfon be fo blind 
to truth, fo dull of apprehenfion in a matter of un- 
{peakable importance to his country, as to imagine, that 
the board of commiflioners lately eftablifhed at fuch # 
charge, is inftituted to affift in collecting one thoufand 
nine hundred pounds a year, or the trifling duties im- 
pofed by the late act? Surely every man on this conti- 
nent muft perceive, that they are eftablithed for the 
care of a new fyftem of revenue, which is but now 


begun. | 
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Beloved Counirymen, 


ee ftates have loft their liberty by 
particular accidents ; but this calamity 
1s generally owing to the decay of virtue, 
A people is travelling faft to deftruction, 
when individuals confider their interefts as 
diftiné from thofe of the public. Such no- 
tions are fatal to their country, and to them- 


felves, Yet how many are there fo weak, 


and fordid as to think they perform all the 


offices of life, if they earneftly endeavour 
to increafe their own wealth, power, and 
credit, without the leaft regard for the foci- 
ety, under the protection of which they live ; 
who, if they can make an immediate pro- 
fit to themfelves, by lending their affiftance 
to thofe, whofe projects plainly tend to the 
injury of their country, rejoice in their dex- 
terity, and believe themfelves intitled to 


the character of able politicians. Miferable 
men! of whom it is hard to fay, whether 


they ought to be moft the objects of pity or 
contempt, but whofe opinions are certainly 
as deteftable as their practices are deftructive. 

Though I always reflect with a high plea- 
fare on the integrity and underftanding of 


eo 


my countrymen, which, joinediwith a pure - 
and humble devotion to the gréat and gra- 
cious author of every bleffing they enjoy, 
will, Lhope, enfure to, them, and their pol- 
terity, all temporal and eternal happinefs % 


ret when I confider, that in every age and | 
¥ ) x 


country there have been bad men, my heart, 
at this threatening period, 1s fo full of ap- 
prehenfion, as not to permit me to believe, 


‘put that there may be fome on this conti- 
baa 


‘nent. againft whom you ought to be upon 
> ag sh g 


your guard. Men, who either * hold or ex- 


(a) It is not intended by thefe words to throw any re- 
flection upon gentlemen, becaufe they are poflefied cf 
offices; for many of them are certainly men of vir- 
tne, and lovers of their country. 
tions of gratitude and honour may induce them to be 


But fuppofed obliga-_ 


filent. Whether thefe obligations cught to be regarded | 


Bier is not fo much to be confidered by others, in the 
v 


vdgment they form of thefe gentlemen, as whether 


they think they ought to be regarded. Perhaps, there- 
fore we fhall act in the propereft manner towards them, 


if we neither reproach nor imitate them. The perfons- 
meant in this letter, are the bafe {pirited wretches, who ' 


may endeavor to diftinguifh themfelves, by their fordid 
zeal, in defending and promoting meatfures, which they 
know, beyond all queftion, to be deftructive to the juit 
rights and true interefts of their country. It ‘is fearce- 
ly poffible, to {peak of thefe men with any degree of 
patience. It is fcarcely poflible to fpeak of them with 
any degree of propricty. 
fevibe their guilt, and meannefs. But every heneft man, 
on their being mentioned, will feel what cannot be ex- 
prefled, If their wickednefs did not blind them, they 
might perceive, along the coaft of thefe colonies, many 
‘f{keletons of wretched ambition; who after diflinguith- 
ing themfelves, in fupport of the Stamp-act, by a cou- 


For no words can truly de- 


ragious contempt of their country, and of. juftice, 


have been left to linger out their miferable exiftence, 
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pe to hold certain advantages by fetting 
examples of fervility to their countrymen— 
Men who trained to the employment, o¥ 
felf-taught by a natural verfatility of geni- 
us, ferve as decoys for drawing the innocent 
and unwary into fmares. Ht is not to be 


without a governnicnt, collectorfhip, fecretaryfhip, or 
any other commifion to confole them, as well as it could 
for lofs of virtue and reputation—while numberlefs of- 
fices have been beftowed in thefe colonies, on people 
from Great-Britain, and mew ones are continualiy im- 
vented to be thus beftowed, Asa few preat prizes are 
put into a lottery to tempt multitudes to lote, fo here 
and there au American has been raifed toa good poft— 
“< Apparent rari nantes in gurgite vafto.” 
Mr. Grenville, indeed, in order to recommend the 
Stamp-act, had the unequalled generofity, to power 
down a golden ‘fhower of offices upon Americans ; and 
yet thefe ungrateful colonies did net thank Mr. Gren- 
ville for thewing his kindnefs to their countrymen, nor 
them for excepting it. How muft that great ttatefman 
have been furprifed to find, thatthe unpolithed coloniits 
could not be reconciled to infamy, by treachery 2 Sucli 
a bountiful difpofition towards us never appeared in a- 
ny minifter before him, and probably never will appear 
opine or itis evident that fuch a fyftem ef policy is 
to be eftablifhed on this continent, as, in a fhort time, is 
to render it utterly unneceflary to ufe the leaf{t art im 
order to conciliate our approbation of any meafures. 
Some of our countrymen may be employed to fix chains 
upon US ; but they will never be permitted to hold them 
afterwards. So that the utmoil that any of them can 
expect, 15 only a temporary provifion, that may expire 
iy their own time ; but which, they may be aflured, 
will preclude their children from having any confidera- 
tion paid to them. The natives of America, will fink 
sute total neglect and contempt, the moment that their 
country lofes the conftitutional powers fhe now poffef- 
fos. Moft fincerely do I with and pray, that every one 
af us may be convinced of this great trath, that induf- 
try and integrity are the “ paths of pleafantnels, which 


jead to happinels.” 
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doubted but that fach men will diligently 


beftir themfelves, on this and every like oc- 


eafion, to fpread the infection of their mean-. 


nefs as far as they can. On the plans they 
have adopted, this is their courfe. ‘This is 


ere: 


t 
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the method to recommend themf{elves tag 


their patrons. 

They act confiftently ; i in a bad caufe. 

They run well in a mean facé. ~ 

_From them we. thall learn, how piconet 
and profitable a thing it is, to be, for our 
fubmiflive behaviour, well fpoken of in St. 
James’s, or St. Sets s ; at Guildhall, or 
the Royal Exchange. Specious fallacies 
will be dreft up with all the arts. of delu- 
fion, to perfuade one colony to diftinguifh 
herfelf from another, by unbecoming conde+ 
{cenfions, which will ferve the aration 
purpofe of great men at home, and there- 
fore will be thought by them to entitle their 
-affiftants in obtaining them, to confiderable 
rewards. ; 

Our fears will be excited ¢ our hopes will | 
be awakened. It will be ey tiogeieeste to us 
with a plaufible affectation of wifdom and 
concern, how. prudent it is t6 pleafé the 
powerful—how dangereus to proveke them 
~~and then comes in the perpetual incanta- 
Gon, that freezes up every geacrous purpofe 
of the foul, in cold+inactive—expedation 
*¢ that if there is any requeft to be made, 


‘* con nphance wiil ebtaina fayoura able atten« 
€ thon w? 
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Our vigilance and our union are fuccefs 
and fafety. Our negligence and our divi- 
fion are diftrefs and death. ‘Whey are worfe 
—they are fhame and flavery. 

Let us equally {hun the benumbing ftill- 
nefs of overweening floth, and the feverish 
activity of that ill-informed zeal, which bu- 
fies itfelf in maintaining little, mean, and 
narrow opinions. “Let us, with a truly 
wife generofity and charity, banith and dif 
- courage all illiberal diftincétiens, which may 
arife from differences in fituation, ferms ef 
government, or modes of bey aii if Let 
us confider ourfelves as bedtime eemen— 
Chriftian men—feperated from the reft of 
the world, and firm!y bound together PS 
the fame rights, intereits, and dangers. 
Let thefe keep our attention ig fixed 
on the great objects, which we muit con- 
tinually regard, in order to ideale thofe 
rights, to promote thofe intereits , and to 
avert thofe dangers. 
~ Let thefe truths be indelibly imprefied on 
our minds—that we cannot be happy with- 
out being free—that we cannot be free with- 
out being fecure in cur property——that we 
cannot be fecure in our property, if, with- 
out our confent, others may, as by right, 
take it away—that taxes impofed on us by 
parliament, do thus take it away—that du- 
ties laid for the fole purpofes of railing mo- 
ney, are taxes—that attempts to lay fuch 

| R , 
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duties fhould be inftantly and firmly oppof- 
e«.—that this oppolition can never be chec-~ 
tu.l, unlefs it is the united efort of thefe 
provin.ces—that, theretore, benevolence of 
temper toward each other, and wnanimity 
of ccunfels are effential to the welfare of 
the whole—and laftly, that, for this reafon, 
every man amonegtt us, who,in any manner, 
would encoprage either difiention, diliidence, 
or indifference between thefe colonies, is an 
enemy to himfelf and to his country. 

‘ihe belief of thefe truths, I verily think, 
my countrymen, is indifpenfubly necefiary 
to your happinefs. 1 befeech you, there~ 
fore, ‘*° each them diligently unto your 
‘« children, and talk of them when you fit — 
‘© in your houfes, and when you walk by 
¢* the way, and when you lic down, and 
¢¢ when you rife up.’’ 

What have thefe colonies to afk, while 
they continue free? Or what have they to 
dread, but infidious attempts to fubvert 
their freedom? Their profperity does not 
depend on miniiterial favours doled out to 
particular provinces. “They form one poli- 
tical body, of which each colony isa meme 


bers heyy happinefs is founded on their 


conftitution ; and is to be promoted by 
preferving that conftitution in unabated vi-- 
gour throughout every part. A {pot, a 
{peck of decay, however {mall the limb on 


(?) Deut. vi. 7- 
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which it appears, and however remote it 
may feem from the vitals, fhould be alarm- 
ing. We have all the rights requifite for 
our profperity. The legal authority of 
Great-Britam may judeed lay hard reiirict- 
ons upon us ; but, like the fpear of ‘lele- 
phus, it will cure as well as wound. Her 
unkindnefs will initruct and compel us, al- 
ter fome time, to difcover, im our tuduiiry 
and frugality ; furprifmg remedies+if our 
rights continue inviolated. For as long as 
‘the products of our labours and the rewards 
of our care, can properly be called our own, 
fo long will it be worth our while to be in- 
duftrious and frugal. Fut if when we plow— 
fow—reapgather—and threih; we find, 
that we plow—fow—re eap—gather—and 
threfh for others, whofe pleafure 3 is to be the 
fole limitation, Ho much they fall take, 
and how much they fhall leave, why fhould 
we repeat the unprofitable toil? Horfes and 
oxen are content with that pertion of the 
fruits of their work, which their owners, af- 
fion to them, m prelee to keeep them ftrong 
enough to raife fucceffive crops; but even 
‘thefe beafts will net fubmit to draw for their 
mafters, until they are fubdued with whips 
and goads. Let ws take care of our right: 5 ; 
04 we therein take care of our property. 
‘© Slavery ‘is ever preceded by fleep.’” In- 
dividual may be dependants on minifters, if 


&) Mattel pied’ s Spirit. of Laws, B. 14. C. 13+ 
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they pleafe. States fhould fcorn it And, 
if you are not wanting to yourfelves, you 
will have *PTORes regard paid youby thofe, 
to whom if you are not refpectable, you will 
infallibly be cette eT . But if we have 
already forgot the reafons that urge us, 
with ubexan noled unanimity, to exert our- 

felvestwo years ago ; if our zeal for the pub- 

lic good is worn out before the homefpun 
cloaths which it. caufed us to have made— 
if our refolutions are fo faint, as by our 
prefent. conduct to condemn our own late 
fuccefsful example——if we are not affected 
by any reverence for the memory of our an- 
ceitors, who tranfmitted to us that freedom 
in. which they had: been, blefl-——-7if. wwe jane 
not animated by any regard for pofterity, 
to whom, by the meoit facred obligations, 
we are bound todeliver down the the inva- 
luable inheritance—Then, indeed, any mi- 
nifter—-or any tool of a Saranac: any 
creature, of, a tool of .a minifter— or any 
ower ‘ inftrument of adminiftration, if low- 


ae < Infrumenta regni? "Tacitus An, b. 126:f. 66. 

Te any perfon (hall imagine that he difcovers in thefe — 
letters the lealt difaffection towards our moft excellent 
Sovereign, and the parliament of Great-Britain; or the 
leatt diflike tothe dependance of thefe colonies on that 
kingdom, I beg that finch perfon will not form any judg- | 
ment on particular expreffions, but will confitder the te- 
nour of ail the letters taken together. In that cafe, I 
flatter mylfelf that every unpr ejudiced reader will be 
convineed, that the true intere{ts of Great- Britain are as 
cear to me as the aught to be to every good fubject. 

Iffam an one in any thing, it is in my zeal for 
the perpetual dependance of thefe colonies on their mo- 
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er there may be, is a perfonage, whom it 
may be dangerous to offend. ) 

I fhall be extremely forry if any man mif- 
takes my meaning in any thing I have faid. 
Officers employed by the crown, are, while 
according to the laws they conduct them- 


ther-country.—A deperdance founded on mutual bene: 
fits, the continuance of which can be fecured only by 
mutual affections. Therefore it is, that with extreme 
apprehenfion I view the fmalle{t {ceeds of difcontent, _ 
which are unwarily fcattered abroad. Fifty or fixty 
years will make aftonifhing alterations in thefe colonies ; 
and this confideration fhould render it the bufinefs of 
Great Britain more and more to cultivate our goed dif- 
pofitions towards her: but the misfortune is, that thofe 
great men, who are wreitling for power at home, think 
themfelves very flightly interetted in the profperity of 
their country fifty or fixty years hence ; but are deeply 
concerned in blowing up a popular clamour for fuppofed 
immediate advantages. 

For my part, I regard Great-Bitain as a bulwark happi- 
ly fixed between thefe colonies and the powerful nations 
of Europe. That kingdomis our advanced poft or fortifica- 
tion, which remaining fafe, we under its protection enjoy 
ing peace, may diffufe the bleflings ef religion, {cience, 
and liberty, throw remote wilderneffes. It is, therefore, in- 
conteftiblyourdutyand our intereft to fupportthe ftrength 
of Great-Britain. When, confiding in that ftrength, fhe 
begins to forget from whence it arofe, it will be an eafly 
thing to fhew the fource. She may readily be reminded 
of theloud alarm {pread among her merchants and tradef- 
men, by the univerfal aifociation of thefe coloiies, at the 
time of the Stamp-Act, not to import any of her manufac- 
tures. In the year 1718,the Ruffiams and Swedes en- 
tered into an agreement, not to fufler Great-Britain to ex. 
port any maval ftores from their dominions, but in Ruffian, 
er Swedifh thips, aud at their own prices. Great-Britain 
was diftreft, Pitch and tar rofe to three pounds a barre}. 
At length the thought of getting thefe artigles from the 
colonies ; and the attempt fucceediny, they fell down to 
fifteen (hillings. In the years 756,Great- Britain was threat- 
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felyes, entitled to legal obedience’and fincere 
refpect. Thefe it is a duty to render them, 
and thefe no good or prudent perfoa will 
withhold. But when thefe ‘officers, thro’ 
rathnefs or defign, endeavour to enlarge 
their authority beyond its due limits, and ex+ 
pect improper conceffions to be made to 
them, fromregard for the employments they 
bear, their attempts fhould be confidered as 
equal injuries to the crown and people, and 
fhould be courageoutly and conitantly op- 
pofed. To fuffer our ideas to be confound- 
ed by names, on fuch occafions, would cer 
tainly be an inexcufable weaknefs, and pro- 
bably, an irremediable error. — 3 

We have reafon to believe, that feveral 
of his Majefty’s prefent miniiters are good 
men, and friends to our country 5 and it 
feems not unlikely, that by a particular con~ 
currence of events, we have been treated 
a little more feverely than they wifhed we 


ened with an invafion. An eafterly wind blowing for fix 
weeks, fhe could not man her fieet, and the whole na- 


tion was thrown into the utmoft céniternations The 


wind changed. The American fhips arrived. - The 
fleet failed in ten or fifteen days. There are fome other. 
refleQions on this fabject worthy of the moft deliberate 
attention of the Britith parliament ; but they are of fuch 
a nature, ido not chufe to mention them publicly. I 
thought I difcharged my duty to my country, taking 
the liberty, in the year 1755, while the Stamp-Act was in 
fulpence, of writing my fentiments toa man of the 
ereatelt infigepee at home, who afterwards diftinguilbed 
himfelf by efpoufing cur caufe, in the debates concerning 
the repeal of that act. | 
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fhould be. They might not think it pru- 

dent to {tem a torrent. But what is the 

difference to us, whether arbitrary acts 

take their rife from minifters, or are per- 

permitted by them ? Gught any point to be 

allowed: to a good ° minifter, that fhould 

be denied to a bad one ? The mortality of 
miniiters is a very frail mortality, A *** 

may fucceed a Shelburne—a *** may fuc~ 
cced a Conway. : 

We find a new kind of minifter lately {po- 
ken of at home “+ he minifter of the 
‘© houfe of Commons.”?’ The term feems. 
to have particular propriety when referred 
to thefe colonies, with a different meaning 
annexed to it, from that in which it is ta- 
ken there. By the word ‘$° minifter’’? we 
may underftand not only a fervant of the 
‘crown, but a man of influence among the 
Commons, who regard themfelves as having 
a fhare of the fovereignty over us. ‘The mi- 
“nifter of the houfe may, in a point refpedci- 
ing the colonies, be fo ftrong, that the mini- 
fter of the crownin the houfe, it he is a dil- 
tinct perfon, may not chufe, even where his 
{entiments are favourable to us, to come to 
a pitched battle upon our account. For tho’ 
I have the higheft opinion of the defcrence 
of the houfe foxy the King’s minifter; yet hie 


(ec) “ Ubi imperium ad ignares ant minus bonos per- 
venit ; novum illud exemplum, ad diguis et idoneis, ad 
indignos et non idoneos transfertur.”’ 

Sall, Bed. Cat. {, 50. 
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may be fo good natured as not put it to the 
teft, except it be for the mere and immedi- 
ate profit of his mafter or himfelf. — 

But whatever kind of minifter he is, that 
attempts to innovate a fingle iota in the pri- 
vileges of thefe colonies, him I hope you will 
undauntedly oppofe, and that you will never 
fuffer yourfelves to be either cheated or 
frightened into any unworthy obfequioufnes. 
On fuch emergencies you may furely with- 
out prefumption believe that ALMIGHTY 
GOD himfelf will look down upon your 
righteous conteft with gracious approbation. 
You will be a ** Band of brother’s’’ cement- 
ed by the deareft ties—and ftrengthened with 
meconceivable fupplics of force and conftancy, 
by that fympathetic ardour which animates 
good men, confederated in a good caufe. 
Your honour, and welfare will be, as they 
now are, moft intimately concerned; and 
befides you are affigned by Divine Provi- 
dence, in the appointed order of things, the 
protectors of unborn ages, whofe fate de- 
pends upon your virtue. Whether they fhall - 
arife the noble and indifputable heirs of the 
richeft patrimonies, or the daftardly and he- 
reditary drudges of imperious tafk-matfters, 
you muft determine. | cae 

To difcharge this double duty to yourfelves 
and to your pofterity ; you have nothing to 
do, but to call forth into ufe the good fenfe 
and fpirit, of which you are poflefled. You 
have nothing to do, but to conduct your 
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affairs: recto tie ro 

dy— jointly. By thefe meang: you will 
fupport the character of freemen, without 
lofing that of faithful fubjects—a good cha- 
racer ‘in Jay ‘government—one of the belt 
under a Britifh government. You will prove 
that Americans have that true magnanimity 
of foul, that can refent injuries without falling’ 
into” pecey ‘and that ‘the’ your devotion to 
GheswBritain 4s the ‘mot affectionate, yet 
youtean Yitake proper ‘diftinions, > and ‘know 


what ‘you! owe to: yourfélves as well as to her. 


oases will, ‘at. the Lame time that you ad-~ 
Varice ‘your shterefts, advaiice your ‘reputati- 
ont yout wilt convince the world of the juf- 
tice of your demands, ahd the purity of your 
intentionis—while. all Beacha muft with un- 
ceafing applaufes confefs, that you indeed 


deferve liberty, who fo well underftand it, 


fo paffionately love ib, fo temperately enjoy 
it, and fo wifely A ele and virtuoutly, af- 
ee maintain, atid defend it. 


‘© Certe exo libertatem que mihi a parente 


m1eo tradita eff, experiar, verum id fruf- 


“ tra, an ob rem faciam, in vefira manu: 


v6 ‘fthin eft, quirites.”’ 


¢ For my part, I am refolved ftrenuoufly 
to Bei for the liberty delivered down to 
me from my -anceftors; but whether I fhail 


do this ioe or not, depends on you, — 


my Quin ane rad : 
% he 
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How little foever one is able to write, yet. 


when the liberties of one’s country are threat- 
-ened, it is itil more tbat to a ahi 


A FARMER, 


_ds there not the me poh reason | fo. hopes, if 
the univerfal Jenfe of the colonies is immedi- 
ately expreft, by refolves of the affemblies in 
Support of their rights ; by inftructions to their. 
agents on the fubjec ; and by petitions to the 
crown and parliament for. redref{s ;. that thofe 
measures will have the fame fuccefs now thak 
they had in the. time eats the. is Seah yg hs 


To: the ingenious Author of 
certain patriotic Letters, fub- 
{cribed A FARMER. 


Mucu REsPECTED SIR, 
7 HEN the rights and liberties of the 
\ \ numerous and loyal inhabitants of this 
extenfive con‘inent are in.immiment danger, 
—when the inveterate enemies of thefe colo- 
nies are not more affiduous to forge fetters 
for them,than diligent to delude the people, 


and zealous to perfuade them to an indolent © 


acquiefcence: At this alarming period, when 
to reluct is deemed a revolt, and to oppofe 
fuch meafures as are injudicious and deftrue 
tive, is conftrued as a formal attempt to fub- 
vert order and government ; when to reafon 
is to rebel; and a ready fubmiflion to the 
rod of power, is follicited by the tenders of 
place and patronage, or urged by the me- 
nace of danger and difgrace: ’Tis to YOU, 


worthy Six, that AmeRricA is obliged, for’ 
_a mott feafonable, fenfible, loyal, and vigo- 


rous vindication of her invaded rights and 
liberties: ’Tis to YOU, the diftinguifhed ho- 
nour is due; that when many of the friends 
of liberty were ready to fear its. utter fubver- 
fion: Armed with truth, fupported by the 
immutable laws of nature, the common in- 


_hkeritance of man, and leaning on the pillars 


ofthe Bririsx conftitution; you feafonably 
brought your aid, oppofed impending ruin, 
awakened the moft indolent and. inactive, to 
a fenfe of danger, re-animated the hopes of 


thofe, who had before exerted themfelvea 
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th the caufe of freedom, and inftructed AmeE- 
RiIcAin the beit means to obtain redrefs. 

Nor is this weftern world alone indebted 
to your wifdom, fortitude, and patrio- 
tifm: GREAT-BRITAIN alfo’ may be con- 
firmed by you, that to be truly great 
and fuccefsful, fhe muft be juft: That to 
opprefs AMERICA, is to; yiolate her own 
honours, defeat her brighteft profpects, and 
contract her fpreading empire, 

To fuch eminent worth and virtue, the 


inhabitants of the town of Boston, the 


capital of the province of the Massacuu- 
sETS-Bay, in full town meeting affembled, 
exprefs their earlieft gratitude. Actuated 
themfelyes by the fame generous principles, 
which appear with fo much luftre in your 
ufeful labours, they will not fail warmly to 
recommend, and induftrioufly to promote 
that union among the feveral colonies, which 
is fo indifpenfably neceflary for the fecurity 
of the whole, _ gw 
Tho’ fuch fuperiour merit nwft affuredly, 
inthe clofeft recefs, enjoy the divine fatif- 
faction of haying ferved, and poffibly faved 


this people ; tho’ veiled from our view, 


you modeftly fhun the deferved applaufe of 
millions ; permit us to inturde upon your 
retirement, and falute The FARMER, as 


the Friend oF AmeERICANS, and the | 


common benefactor of mankind, 


| Boffon, March 22. 1768, 
The above letter was read, and unanimoufly accepted 
by the town, and ordered to be publifhed in the feverat 


news:papers eft. Wirt1amCooreR, Town-Clerke 
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